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No. 57. 
THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highunesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

On the 14th we left Sheffield to pro- 
ceed to Manchester. In a valley, near a 
little place called Chapel in the Firth, 
there is a spring, which has a kind of 
ebb and flow; it is called Barmor 
Clough, and its water depends on the 
larger or smaller quantity of rain that 
falls at different seasons. In very dry 
weather, the spring does not flow for 
two or three days, or even a week 
together. Sometimes it flows only once 
in twelve hours, sometimes again every 
hour, or from time to time, and with 
such violence that it could turn a mill. 
We arrived at Manchester in the night, 
and on the 15th began our usual visits 
to the manufactories. The secrecy 
which is here observed in several things, 
prevented us from seeing and examining 
many highly interesting objects in a 
satisfactory manner; those manufac- 
turers who were Quakers, received us 
however with cordiality and frankness, 
and shewed us every thing in detail. 
In the manufactory of Messrs. Lommas 
and Read, also, every thing was ex- 
plained to us in the most obliging 
manner. 

Of the various manufactories in this 
place, there is none which manufactures 
the entire articles which it furnishes : 
every one, on the contrary, is exclu- 
sively employed on its own peculiar 
branch. ‘The spinneries furnish the 
yarn ; the weavers, who live partly in 
the town, and partly in the neighbour- 
ing country, weave it: and from their 
work-rvoms the stuffs they make, if 
cotton velvet, go to another manufac- 
turer, whose sule employment it is to 
cut them; if calicoes, they go to the 
printer, then to calendrers, &c. This 
division of the labour, by which every 
manufacturer is employed during his 
whole life in one branch of the manu- 


facture, which he exercises exclusively, 
is the cause of the high degree of per- 
fection which the manufactures here 


attain. The great demand for the 
goods of Manchester in particular, 
greatly facilitates this mode of manu- 
facturing. 

The first manufactory of printed 
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calicoes which we visited, was that of 
Messrs. Read and Lommas. Here are 
two reservoirs, which collect the water, 
and filter it through sand; after which 
it is raised by a steam engine into a 
third iron reservoir, which is raised 
upon pillars so high that it can supply 
all parts of the building with cold water. 
The steam-engine performs a second 
office, by conveying the steam for the 
warming and boiling of the dye coppers, 
in a system of pipes, which goes 
through the whole manufactory. Among 
the various operations in this manu- 
factory, we were particularly struck 
with the manner of dying the printed 
calicoes, by drawing them over metal 
cylinders, which are hollow, and heated 
by steam. At edch end of these cylin- 
ders there are kinds of moulinets,* 
which are put in motion at the same 
time, and by which the vapour that is 
so injurious to the beauty of the colours, 
is quickly dispelled. The white cali- 
coes are drawn, before they are printed, 
over a hot iron plate, which burns away 
all the projecting threads of the stuff. 
The mannfactory of Mr. Ashton is 
for cotton velvet: this is what they call 
Manchester in Germany. In this manu- 
factory they only dye and dress the stuff 
that is ready woven. On our return we 
visited a workman whose sole employ- 
ment consists in cutting the cotton 
velvet. The stuff is stretched on a large 
loom by means of two cylinders ; it is 
brushed, and then shorn or cut with a 
little knife fixed to an iron handle. 
The blade of the knife is double-edged, 
and it is inclosed in an iron sheath, so 
that only the point projects, and all 
tearing of the stuff by the instrument is 
thus prevented. The workman takes 
hold of it, and passes it over the velvet 
to the right and left, so that all the pro- 
jecting inequalities are cut. The dex- 
terity and rapidity with which this ope- 
ration is performed, are truly admirable. 
The peculiarity of it has hitherto pre- 
vented the invention of a wachine which 
can supersede the hand of the workman. 
We were invited to visit the manu- 
factory of Mr. Lee, one of the greatest 





* Little mills. The Imperial observers bad no 
German word to signify this part of the process, 
and therefore employ a French word. Our me- 
chanical knowledge does not furnish us with a 
technical translation. Perhaps fy-wheel.—Ep. 
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in Manchester: and the evening was 
chosen for the purpose, that we might 
at the same time see the building 
lighted with gas. On entering the 
court-yard, we saw the first gas lamp 
which thoroughly lights it. The build- 
ings make a very handsome appear- 
ance: one of them is seven stories high, 
and has forty-six windows in a row; 
an adjoining building is a story lower, 
but of the same length. This brilliant 
illumination, and the noise of the ma- 
chines, which resembles that of a cun- 
siderable waterfall, all together makes, 
as you enter the court-yard, a new and 
extraordinary impression. 

Mr. Lee, though indisposed, was so 
polite as to come from the country to 
town, on purpose to receive us. He is 
a very accomplished man, speaks French 
admirably, and has made several jour- 
neys on the continent. You imme- 
diately recognise in him the man who 
has seen.the world, and would take him 
for a Swiss of the first distinction, f 
his way of thinking did not shew the 
British merchant. The apartinent in 
which we were received, was lighted by 
a chandelier, in which gas burnt ; it is 
conveyed through ‘several pipes, from 
the ends of which it issues, generally 
by three openings ; the flame from the 
middle one burns perpendicularly, and 
from the two lateral ones in an oblique 
direction. These lights, which do not 
at all offend the eye by their brilliancy, 
seemed to us rather unsteady. 

Mr. Lee then shewed us a plan of the 
building which contains the great spin- 
ning manufactory. This building is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the circum- 


stance that no wood whatever is em- 


ployed in the construction of it. The 
four walls’ consist as usual of brick- 
work ; the beams are of iron, and are 
supported by pillars of the same metal,’ 
five inches in diameter: some of these 
pillars are hollow, and serve as con- 
ductors for the steam which warms 
the work-rooms. These iron beams 
again support the arches of brick- 
work, which are built between every 
two of them. The construction of 
the roof is similar. The rafters, laths, 
and every thing that is usually made of 
wood, is here of iron; even the slates of 
the roof are fastened with iron, eo that 
there is not the smullest danger of fire, 
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Those who attended us gave us reason 
to hope we should see whole 
process Of the work we tt re went 
into the work-rooms. 

The wheel-works of the spinning 
qmanufectery ere put in motion by six 4 
steam-engines, of 100 horse power : 
two others have together the power of 
100 horses; the other three are of rather 
inferior power. The first of these ma- 
chines was made by Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt, of Birmingham, It is so 
admirably awade, that when you are 
close to it you hardly hear any noise : 
the great lever, and the balance wheel, 
(balancier) are of iron. In the two 
others, which have together the power. 
of 100 horses, beth the balance wheels 
are moved by the same axle (tige); but 
the steam which sets the pump in mo- 
tion, is furnished frem two kettles : 
and however complicated the machine 
appears to be, its motions ave all per- 
formed with wonderful regularity. 

The machines for preparing and 
cleaning the cotton, occupied the upper 
story ; they. appeared to us to be not 
very diflerent from those used in Austia. 
This work-room is very spacious, ain! 
the brightness of the gas-light was litue 
inferior to the light of day. A main, 
‘pipe conducts the gas the whole length 
of the room, which furnishes gas to nu- 
merous side branches, that pour out 
the brilliant gas wherever it is desired. 
The machines for the preparation of 
the yarn, differ fram ours qnly in their 
greater perfection, Their motienisse uni 
form, that onc only hears a simple stroke. 
The particular spinning machines called 
mall jennies difler from ours ¢hiefly in 
the number of spindles. The carriage 
(enariot) carries Chree hundred of Ahem ; 
to render its metion mere anifprim, its 
length is divided imto twe sections, se- 
parated by a great roller, These mra- 
chines, by the superiobity of their con- 
struction, make thread (or yara) as 
fine as Ne. 150; whereas ours cannot 
n by finer than No. 80, ‘The length of 
the charivt, which with us woukl be 
thought dispropertionably great, saves 
much manual labour. Four persons 
are sufficient for three hundred spindles. 

All the woodwork of these machines 
is of mahogany, and admirably wrought, 
especially the wheel-work. The steam 
which circulates in the pillars and metal 
pipes, produces the uniform tempera- 
ture so important to this manufactory : 
the lighting with gas has the double 
advantage of preventing accidents from 
fire, and of not causing any uncleauness 


_ Our attendants were rather hurried, 
aid seme uneasiness which we fandad 
we perteived in then, it impos- 
sible for us, without appearing imper- 
tunaté, to ask ali the questions which we 
would willingly have put;* or te stop at 
several ether machines, The counting- 
houses are also lighted with gas; and, 
as we wished to see how it was pre- 
pared, we were conducted into the la- 
beratory; ten stoves stan] in it, ina 
semicircle; each of them contains a 
retort of thick iron, in the form of a 
chest, about five feet long, a foot aud a 
half broad, and afoot high; from these 
proceed pipes which all unite in one 
large common pipe, through which the 
gas is conveyed into the receivers, of 
which there are ten or twelve. No coal is 
used for the preparation of gas, except 
Caanel coal, from the mines of Wigan. 
The receivers are large gasometers, the 
wooden balls of which are mostly borne 
by counter-weights, which preduce a 
pressure that may be changed at plea- 
sure. The establishment was a hundred 
tous, or 2000 cwt. of coals per week. 
(To be continued) 





* ‘This truly princely, or rather let us say 
handsome, and gentlemanly —oe repress 
curiosity of the most honourable kind, is trul 
worthy of remark and of applause ia our illus- 
trious visitors,—Ep, 


— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








Riropovarnye ; or the Thessatian Spelt. 
A Poem. 12mo. pp. 181. 

This poem is froin the pen of Mr. 
Peacock, known to the world, if not 
generally by name, at least pretty gene- 
rally as the author of ‘* The Genius of 
the Thames,” ‘* Headtong Hall,” and 
“* Melingourt.” ‘The present work is 
of a new Class, not only with reference 
to its author, but t6 the poetical pro- 
ductions of the -p¥esent éra. It re- 
sembles none of the fabrics with which 
the living masters Of song delight us. 
It iMustrates no feudal manners and 
native landscapes ; ‘it picturés no Hindu 
mythology ; it revels in no misaifthropic 
horrors; it glows in no luscious love- 
theme of eastern Tuxuriance ; it philso- 
sophizes in no didactic cadences of 
sweet measured verse; it mingles not 
simplicity and force in sketches of 
natural pathos; but leaving out Scotts, 
Southeys, Byrons, Moores, Campbells, 
Wordsworths, to their favourite strains, 
independently attemptsa different career, 
and if it does rot invent, reverts to 





from smoke, or spots cf oil and grease. 





classic ground, and founds itself upon 









the magic of Thessaly, with all the ma- 
ghinery of gods mind henoes, Who seem, 
after being contted forcén ttinies, to have 
been almost banished by the British 
Muses. 

The poem opens in the Temple of 
Love at Thespia, in Boeotia, near Heli- 
con,—a spot immortalized by possessing 
the Winged Cupid of Praxiteles, which 
he gave to his mistress, the beautiful 
Phryne, a native of that place. The 
annual festival of Leve is celebrated. 
Anthemion, the fiower of Arcadian 
shepherds, is amiong the votaries, anil 
his prayer is fur the resteratien to 
health of his adored Callircé. His 
offering is supernaturally blasted as he 
lays it at the feet of the deity; and he 
is enchanted by the beauties and charms 
of Rhodedaphne, a Thess:lian sorceress, 
who approaches him in the moment of 
his despair. She gives him a laurel- 
rose as a remembrance, which he is ad- 
vised by a sage to throw into the waters 
of a stream, in order te dissolve the 
spell; but a shriek, in the voice of Cal- 
liroé, causes him to tarm back, and, 
like Orpheus, he loses his labour. The 
description of the scenery in this part 
affords a fair example of the writer's 
talent in the painting of nature. 

“* *Twas near the closing hour of day. 

The slanting sun-beam’s golden ray, 

That through the mossy foliage made 

Searce here and there a passage, played 

Upon the silver-vddying stream, 

Even on the rocky channel throwi 

‘Through the clear flood its golden gleam. 

The bright waves danced beneath the beam 

To the music of their own sweet flowing. 

The flowering sallows on the bank 

Beacath the o’ershadowing plane-trces wreathing 

Tn sweet association, drank 

The grateful moisture round thein breathing 

Soft fragrance through the lonely wood. 
So light a breath was on the trees, vs 

That rather like a spirit’s sigh 

Than motion of an eatthty breeze, 

Among the samunits bread and high 

OF those tall planes its whispers stirred ; 

That save that gentlest symphony 

OF air and stream, no Ba was heard, 

But of the solitary bird, 

That aye, at suinmer’s evening hour, 

When music, save her ewn, is none, 

Attunes, from her invisible bower, 

Her hymn to the descending sun,”’ 

Aathemion again meets the lovely 
énchantress at night on Mount Heli- 
con, of which a poetical deseription is 
given, and she throws another charm 
over him, by twining her ringlets about 
his neck, and implanting a kiss on his 
lips. 


‘¢ She gathered up her haif, 
Andamead lsat teleemesditien . 
And twined her arms of beauty rare 





Around him, and the light curls drew 
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In closer bands: ethereal dew 


Of love and desire 
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beit not dimming 
, rather bright’ning 
Their beams with *s liquid lightning. 


With joyous smile : 

=‘ These lips are mine; the spells have won 
Which round and round thy soul I twine ; 

And be the kiss I print upon them 

Poison to all lips but mine.” 

The faithful lover, however, stili un- 
subdued, rushes from this temptation, 
and flies ta Calliroé, whom he finds 
restored to perfect health. Forgetful 
of the Thessalian spell, he kisses her, 
and she falls dead by his side. We 
think there is much beauty in the re- 
flections with the ensuing canto opens. 
‘ Though Pity’s self has made thy breast 
Its earthly shrine, ah, gentle maid ! 

Shed not thy tears, where Love’s last rest 
Is sweet beneath the cypress shade ; 
Whence never yoice of tyrant power, 

Nor trampet-blast from rending skies, - 
Nor winds that howl, nor storms that lour, 
Shall bid the sleeping sufferer rise. 

But mourn for them, who live to keep 
Sad strife with fortane’s tempests rude ; 
For them, who live to toil and weep 

In loveless, joyless solitude ; 

Whose days consume in hope, that flies 
Like clouds of gold that fading float, 

Still watched by fondly lingering eyes 

As still more and more remote.” 

Anthermion, roaming distractedly on 
the sea-shoré, is seized and carried 
olf by pirates, who in their next de- 
scent capture a maid, Rhododaphne. 
She raises a dreadful hurricane, by 
Which the vessel is wrecked; but she 
bears the object of her love in safety 
to the shore. After other adventures, 
he drinks of an enchanted cup, which 
finally prevails over his sense, and he 
delivers himself over to the endear- 
ments of the ravishing enchantress. 
They enjoy the utmost felicity for a 
season, ii a magical place; but at last 
a brazen figure disappears, and Rhodo- 
daphne is pierced through the. heart by 
Uranian Love, who incensed at the pro- 
fanation of his divinity at Thespia, thus 
avenges himself. Dying, she claims 
from Anthemion a promise to bury her 


_ On his native plains ; to Which returning, 


he discovers that his Calliroé had only 
fallen inito 4 trance: to her he is hap- 
pily united, and they erect together a 
tomb to the unfortunate Rhododaphne, 
Whose only error from her love. 

This outliie will afford an idea of the 
fratie of the poem, and a slight notion 
of its character. tt is a little sketchy, 
rather irregular, and sometimes abrupt, 
but can bdast of considerable genius in 
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other points, as well as in invention 


and descriptive powers. The versifica- , 


tion is more easy than correct, though 
any blemish in the latter respect seems 
to arise more from a wilful negligence, 
than from a want of ability to do more, 
had more been thought necessary. Our 
impressions, upon the whole, are very 
favourable to the author, and we cannot 
disguise that our emotions, on perusing 
his work, have been critically as well 
as poetically pleasing. With this ac- 
knowledgment, we shall extract two 
other passages, and leave the final de- 
cision to the public. After the wreck 
of the pirates, our bard thus sings: 


** Hast thou, in some safe retreat, 

Waked and watched, to hear the roar 

Of breakers on the wind-swept shore ? 

Go forth at morn. The waves, that beat 
Still rougt and white when blasts are o’er, 
May wash, all ghastly, to thy feet 

Some victim of the midnight storm. 
From that drenched garb and pallid form 
Shrink not: but fix thy gaze, and see 
Thy own congenial destiny.’ 

For him, perhaps, an anxious wife 

On some far coast o’erlooks the waye : 

A child, unknowing of the strife 

Of elements, to whom he gave 

His last fond kiss, is at her breast : 

The skies are clear, the seas at rest 
Before her, and the hour is ni 

Of his return; but black the sky 

To him, and fierce the hostile main, 
Have been. He will not come again. 
But yesterday, and life, and health, 

And hope, and love, and power, and wealth, 
Were his: to-day, in one brief hour, 

Of all his wealth, of all his power, 

He saved not, on his shattered deck, 

A plank, to waft him from the wreck. 
Now turn away, and dry thy tears, 

And build long schemes for distant years ! 
Wreck is not only on the sea, 

The warrior diés in victory: 

The ruin of his natal roof 

O’erwhelms the sleeping man : the hoof 
Of his prized steed has struck with fate 
The horseman in bis own home gate : 
The feast and mantling bow] destroy 

The sensual in the hour of joy. 

The bride from her paternal porch 
Comes forth among her maids ; the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 

Now turn vee bene thy Mite. 

And build for distant years thy schemes ! 


We could have liked something of 
greater energy, and higher polish ; but 
the thoughts are pathetic, and the style 
in which they are clothed, far from 
mean. We conclude with Rhodo- 
daphne’s prophetic song to the pirates. 


— The Nereid’s homie is calm and bright, 
The ocean-depths below, 

Where liquid streams of emerald light 
Through caves of coral flow. 

She has a lyre of silver strings 

Framed on a pearly shell, 

And sweetly to that lyre she sings 

The shipwrecked seaman’s knell.— 








The ocean-snake in sleep she binds ; 
The dolphins round her play : 

His purple conch the Triton winds 
Responsive to lay : 


Proteus and ew sea-gods old, 
Watch by her coral cell, 

To hear, on watery echoes rolled, 
The shipwrecked seaman’s knell.” 





Godfrey of Bulloigne ; or the Recoverie 
of Ierusalem, (by Torquato Tasso) 
done into English heroicall verse, by 
Epwarp Fairerax, Gent. 2 vols. 

The Quarterly Review, we are certain, 

and, we believe, the Edinburgh also, 

having, in the course of literary remark, 
warmly recommended a reprint of 

Fairefax’s Tasso, the present publica- 

tion has, in consequence, issued from 

the press. It. is dedicated to Samuel 

Rogers, Esq. whose poetical talents 

entitle him. to this poetical honour. 

There is rather an angry preface, in 

which Mr. Hoole, and a Mr. Downe, 

who has recently published a new ver- 
sion of Tasso in Dublin, are assailed 
with little moderation, The charges 
are, we are inclined to believe, just 
enough ; but less acrimony of expres- 
sion would have been more agreeable. 
The present re-impression is from 
the first edition of 1600, corrected by 
the second in 1624, and the work is so 
well known to every lover of British 
poetry, that we need not dwell either 
on the merits of the author, or on the 
tributes of applause which have been 
lavished on him by the most distin- 
guished names in our Island's litera- 
ture. Fairefax undoubtedly deseryed 
the revival here accomplished, and 
every admirer of the belles-lettres must 
feel indebted to the editor for restoring 
to their libraries a writer whose ex- 
cellence ought to secure him from even 
partial neglect. ‘To this day his Jeru- 
salem Delivered is by much the most 
animated and interesting version in our 
language ; and in that point of view, 
as well as in proof of the genius of our 
earlier bards, it stood almost foremost 
in the list of claims for that restoration, 
which justice and taste have now 
awarded. Of the manner in which the 
typographical and ornamental parts of 
this publication have been attended to 
we must speak in terms of great eulogy. 

It is most beautifully printed, and 

adorned with vignettes, tail-pieces, &c, 

of much spirit in conception, and grace 

in execution. Indeed these volumes 


might be sent to foreign countries, as 
a specimen of the perfection of the 
arts in England. We have nothing 
more, but to subjoin one verse, as a 
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remembrance of the style and beauty 
of Fairefax's Tasso, thus so admirably 
and appropriately got up for the public 
gratification : . 


spred, ‘ 
Arme, arme, they cride; arme, arme, the trum- 
pets blew 


Their merri noise prevents the ioyful blast, 


So humme small bees, before their swarmes 
they cast. 





Mandeville, or the lust words of a Maniac. 
By Himself. Vol. iv. pp. 216. 
“* Madmen ought not to be mad, 

But who can help their frenzy ?’’— Dryden. 
This volume is a pretended sequel to 
the three volumes of Godwin's Mande- 
ville, reviewed in the Literary Gazette 
of the 20th of December. 1+ has dis- 
appointed our expectations. We could 
not but remember Mr. Du Bois’ ad- 
mirable jeu d’esprit of “ St. Godwin,” 
which followed the ‘ St. Leon,” of Mr. 
Godwin ; and we anticipated, fiom the 
title, a similarly ludicrous and happy 
satire in the announced fourth volume 
to Mandeville. But this production is 
more of an imitation than of a parody, 
and, with the exception of half a dozen 
touches, which might escape a cursory 
reader, we see nothing to prevent its 
being received as a serious continuation 
of the madman’s life, which the ori- 
ginal author broke off with so much 
inad abruptness. 

The general resemblance of style, 
manner, and sentiment, is sufficiently 
strong to warrant the four volumes 
being perused as the work of the same 
hand ; and if the new writer intended 
to be caricaturish; we can assure him 

_ that, in our apprehension, he has not 
exaggerated one jot beyond his proto- 
type. 

"The continued story tells us of the 
restoration of Mandeville to lucid in- 
tervals, only disturbed by the recollec- 
tion of Clifford; when any circumstance 
brings that person strongly into con- 
tact with him. Holloway and Malli- 
son lose their ill-acquired influence and 
wealth by a Chancery suit, and the 
hero goes into the country under the 
surveillance of a well-chosen com- 
panion. He falls in love with Mary 
Wentworth, and is, on the eve of his 
nuptials, again driven to insanity, by 
discovering that she is a near relation of 
Clifford's. She dies broken-hearted : 
Henrietta Mandeville falls a victim to 
the plague, and her brother going to 





visit her tomb, finds Clifford and his 
child mourning there: he rushes on 
the former, and stabs him, receiving 
in return a thrust equally mortal, and 
both fall dead across the grave. 

Such is the outline of this addition. 
Those who admired the main structure 
(if such there be) will not dislike the 
new piece; and those who stuck by the 
way, in endeavouring to labour through 
the first publication (of whom the 
numbers are great) will have little in- 
ducement to take up the second. For 
ourselves, if we pursue the course of 
fatuity, we like entertaining madmen, 
such as Don Quixote, and can discover 
neither amusement nor instruction in 
the disgusting and unnatural deeds of 
a Mandeville. 





Capt. Hall's Voyage to Loo-Choo, &c. 
(Concluded.) 


The island of Loo-Choo, which has 
been brought so much into notice by 
Lord Amherst’s Embassy, is, we should 
have stated before, sixty miles long: 
about one third of its southern extent 
is highly cultivated, and almost entirely 
covered with villages ; and reund Port 
Melville, nearer the other extremity, 
there are also populous villages; but 
the north, north-east, and eastern parts 
are but thinly peopled, and not much 
cultivated. It is not easy to ascertain 
exactly what are the religious opinions 
of the natives; though it appears that 
the faith of Fo was introduced 1000 
years ago, by the Bodzes,—and we have 
no example of any country where the 
priesthood was or is held in such a state 
of degradation. Near a well, offerings 
of rice and slow matches were seen, in 
little excavations on the top of three 
or four rudely carved stones, called 
Kawroo. These are generally erected 
in groves on the hills. They are about 
two feet long, by one wide, and one 
high. Inscriptions are cut on the sides 
in a variety of characters, denoting the 
rank of the person who makes the 
offering, the date and object of his peti- 
tion. Two of the inscriptions were 
translated, and were prayers for pro- 
tection during a voyage to China, and 
for success in a literary undertaking. 
The latter would have been a curious 
prefix to Captain Hall's book. Another 
religious rite is mentioned by Licut. 
Clifford. 

«« Two narrow strips of with cha- 
racters inscribed on them, which by con- 
sent of the natives were taken from a pillar 
in the temple, and which have been since 
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translated, prove to be invocations, one to 
the Supreme Deity, and the other to the 
Evil Spirit. The first is on a slip of paper, 
two feet long, by two inches wide, and 
containing a supplication for pardon. The 
latter invocation begins by seven rows of 
the character symbolical of the Devil. In 
the upper line there are seven, and in the 
last one; so that a triangular page is formed 
of are characters, each signifying 
the Devil; and the prayer itself is written 
in a narrow perpendicular line underneath ; 
the whole inscription resembling in form a 
kite with a long tail attached to it.” 

We have remarked upon the degra- 
dation of the priests, or bodzes. ‘They 
are not respected in society—are neither 
allowed meat nor marriage—seem to 
be employed only in menial offices about 
the temples, the walks, and hedges, and 
not in religious ceremonies, (of which, 
by the way, the only example seen by 
the voyagers was a funeral, where 
Jeeroo, one of the chiefs, officiated, and 
the poor bodzes had no other occupa- 
tion than to stand humbly behind ;) 
the very chiklren turn them into ridi- 
cule, and at the prince's entertainment 
our countrymen were laughed at for 
offering to treat them with attention, 
Their heads and faces are shaved ; their 
feet bare; their dress inferior; they 
look timorous, languid, and unhealthy, 
In short, they are every way so miser- 
able and contemptible,, as to form a 
contrast to every priesthood, ancient or 
modern, of which we have any know- 
ledge. Yet the Island is very happy. 

Connected with religion are the 
tombs of a people. Those of Loo-Choo 
are either caves excavated in rocks, or 
built in the horse-shoe form of the 
Chinese. The curpses (of the upper 
classes, we suppose,) are allowed to 
decay in collins fur seven years; the 
bones are then collected and preserved 
with veneration, in elegantly shaped 
vases, placed in the temples, and hung 
round with offerings of funereal flowers. 
The caverns are probably for the lower 
orders, as the bones of the dead were 
found therein lying amongst the sand. 
Vases, however, are also deposited in 
these cemeteries. 

OF the state of the arts we can enly 
form some idea from the rude stones 
already noticed, and from the following 
anccdotes. 


“ On another side of the same room (in 
a temple,) there hangs the picture of a map 
rescuing a bird from the paws of a cat; 
the bird seems to have been just taken from 
a cage, Which is tumbling over, and two 
other birds fluttering about in the inside; 
it is merely a sketch, but executed in a 
spirited manner. In one of the back apart. 
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ments, we find three gilt images, eighteen 
inches high, and a flower ina vase before 
them. The roof of the temple within is ten 
feet high, and all the cornices, pillars, &c. 
are neatly carved into flowers, and the 
figures of various animals. The ‘ground 
immediately round it is divided into a num- 
ber of small beds, planted with different 
shrubs and flowers; and on a pedestal of 
artificial rock, in one of the walks close to 
it, is placed a clay vessel of an elegant form, 
full of water, with a wooden ladle swimming 
on the top. On a frame near one of the 
out-houses, hangs a large bell, three feet 
high, of an inelegant shape, mgs a 
long bee-hive; the sides are two inches 
thick, and. richly ornamented ; its tone is 
uncommonly fine.” (page 129) 

‘An artist of the Island, brought a 
drawing of the Alceste on board to-day for 
Captain Maxwell: it is about two feet by 
one and a half, and is altogether a most ex- 
traordinary production, in which perspec- 
tive and proportion are curiously disre- 
garded. Captain and officers are intro- 
duced in full uniform, and a number of the 
sailors on the rigging and masts. With all 
its extravagance, however, it has consider- 
able merit ; there is nothing slovenly about 
it, and there is enough of truth in it to shew 
that it was sketched on the spot. (page 160) 

‘* One man gave Mr. Clifford, as a fare- 
well gift, a curious drawing of the Alceste 
dressed in flags, and executed, he said, by 
his son.” (198) 


Among the productions of the Island, 
we may enumerate of animals, the small 
horse and bullock, pigs, goats, and 
‘fowls ; of fish, an endless variety of all 
sorts and colours; of vegetables, pota- 
toes, rice, maize, squashes, oranges, 
onions, radishes, celery, garlick, pump- 
kins, &c. &c.; tea, tobacco, and cot- 
ton, are also among the most valuable 
products; of edible manufactures, ver- 
micelli, samehew (an ardent. spirit,) 
sackee, (a light wine,) sugar, ginger- 
bread, &c. are mentioned, and the food 
is formed chiefly of these materials with 
eggs, cooked in many ways, not at all 
disagreeable to European palates. 

The natives are fond of riding, though 
their saddles are made of wood, and so 
uneven as to be very unpleasant. The 
scenery is of the most beautiful kind, 
with Indian features, ‘The bamboo is 
conspicuous among the ,trees which 
overshadow the detached cottages and 
villages : arbours of cane, covered with 
vations pretty creepers, add to the syl- 
van graces of these retreats. ‘The 
houses are simple and. neat, and in 
some, rude pictures and carved wood- 
work figures were hanging on the 
walls, together with inscriptions in the 
Chinese character. 

Much delightful reading will be ex- 
perieneed in Captain Hall's details of 
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the visits and entertainments inter- 
changed between the ships and the 
shore ; and we are sorry that our limits 
preclude us from embarking on this 
portion of his work. The most affec- 
tionate intercourse prevailed, and ex- 
cept in keeping their women aloof and 
observing much mystery about their 
king, there was nothing which the 
kind Loo Chooans did not do to satisfy 
the curiosity of their visitors. 

The Lyra circumnavigated the is- 
land, and, touching at several points, 
visited places where they were unex- 
pected. At one they saw a complete 
farm-yard; at another a blacksmith’s 
forge and anvil ; but the principal ob- 
ject of attraction was the excellent har- 
bour which has been named Port Mel- 
ville, in honour of the first Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

The Prince of Loo-Choo informed 
the voyagers, that they knew nothing 
of the English or French, or of any 
nations but the Chinese, Coreans, and 
Japanese. Polygamy is not allowed as 
in China, and the King only is allowed 
concubines. His Majesty had twelve 
and one wife. He had seven children. 
The women in general are not so well 
treated as we could expect ; the upper 
classes being a good deal contined tu 
their houses, and the lower orders de- 
voted to the drudgery of husbandry 
work. No punishment beyond the tap 
of a fan or an angry look, was ever 
seen in this isle, where respect and con- 
fidence on the one hand, and considera- 
tion and kind feeling on the other, 
seemed to unite rulers and people. Not 
one instance of theft or wrong occur- 
red during the whole time the expedi- 
tion was at Napakiang, though the 
stores, &c. were much exposed, The 
gentle and friendly manners of the na- 
tives produced so good an effect that 
even the roughest of our tars seem to 
have been metamorphosed into polite 
gentlemen by them, and we question 
that so kind and really affectionate in- 
tercourse was ever before carried on 
under like circumstances, and without 
break or interruption, in the annals of 
the human race. Among the Loo- 
Chooans the character of Madéra is pe- 
euliarly attractive. This young chief, 
as he afterwards turned out to be, came 
fir-t on board in the disguise of a pri- 
vate person, and gradually rose from 
an intimacy with the sailors to a friend- 
ship with the officers, till at length, 
when the Prince visited them, his real 
rank and consequence transpired. He 
was amiable, observant, acute, lively, 





and intelligent; and his transactions 
with oar countrymen possess the inte- 
rest of a romance of the most pleasing 
kind, 

We cannot conclude our remarks 
without extracting an account of a 
eoral island, which conveys all the in- 
formation that can be desired concern- 
ing that natural phenomenon, the for- 
mation of countries by the labours of 
an insect. 


«« The examination of a coral reef dur- 
ing the different stages of one tide, is 344 
culiarly interesting. When the tide has 
left it for some time it becomes dry, and 
appears to be a compact rock, exceeding] 
hard and ragged ; but as the tide rises, anc 
the waves begin to wash over it, the coral 
worms protrude themselves from holes 
which were before invisible. These animals 
are of a great variety of shapes and sizes, 
and in such prodigious numbers, that in a 
short time the whole surface of the rock 
appears to be alive and in motion. The 
most common worm is in the form of a 
star, with arms from four to six inches long, 
which are moved about with a rapid motion 
in all directions; probably to catch food. 
Others are so sluggish, that they may be 
mistaken for pieces of the rock, and are 
generally of a dark colour, and from four 
to five inches long, and two orthree round. 
When the coral is broken, about high water 
mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if any 
part of it be detached at a spot which the 
tide reaches every day, it is found to..be 
full of worms, of different lengths and co- 
lours, some being as fine as a thread, and 
several feet long, of a bright yellow, and 
sometimes of a blue colour; others resem- 
ble snails, and some are not unlike lobsters 
in shape, but soft, and not above two inches 
long. 

** The growth of coral appears to cease 
when the worm is no longer exposed to the 
washing of the sea. Thus, a reef rises in 
the form of a cauliflower, till its top has 
gained the level of the highest tides, above 
which the worm has no power to advance, 
and the reef of course no longer extends 
itself upwards. The other parts, in suc- 
cession, reach the surface, and there stop, 
forming in time a level field, with steep 
sides all round. The reef, however, con- 
tinually increases, and being prevented 
from going higher, extends itself laterally 
in all directions. But this growth being as 
rapid at the upper edge as it is lower down, 
the steepness of the face of the reef is still 
preserved. These are the circumstances 
which render coral reefs so dangerous in 
navigation ; for, in the first place, they are 
seldom seen above the water; and, in the 
next, their sides are so steep that a ship’s 
bow may strike against the rock before any 
change of soundings has given warning of 
the danger.” 


¢ 
We must now take our leave of Cap- 
tain Hall, from whose publication we 


have derived great pleasure, It is al- 
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most a subject of congratulation that 
the truly ‘‘ Fortunate Island,’ which he 


80 excellently describes, lies so far out’ 


of the track of European investigation, 
and presents so little attraction to com- 
mefee, that its innocence and peace are 
not likely to be impaired by many 
visits; for of the natives we may well 
say— 

Where ignorance is bliss 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

The volume is adorned by a number 
of well-executed plates, from drawings 
made by Mr. W. Havell, Mr. C. W. 
Browne, midshipmen of the Alceste, 
and Capt. Hall himself, on the spot; 
and to the mass of valuable siauibleat in- 
telligence. contained in the Appendix, 
are ajded maps and charts of great 
accuracy: there are also some highly 
interesting meteorological and geologi- 
cal observations, though we regret 
that the latter are limited; and a co- 
pious and. curious Loo-Choo vocabu- 
lary closes. the tabled, contents of this 
uncommonly attractive publication. 





Horace Walpole’s Letters, from 
1736 to 1770. 
The anecdote of Hogarth which we 
have mentioned, is contained in a letter 
of the 5th May 1761. 1 


‘© The true frantic Cistrus (says the 
writer) resides at present with Mr. Hogarth ; 
I went t’other morning to see a portrait he 
is painting of Mr. Fox. Hogarth told me 
he had promised, if Mr. Fox would sit as 
he liked, to make as good a picture as Van- 

ke or Rubens could. was silent— 
‘ by now,’ said he, ‘ you think this very 
vain, but why should not one speak truth ?’ 
This ¢ruth was uttered in the face of his 
own Sigismonda, which is exactly a maud- 
lin———tearing off the trinkets that her 
keeper had given her, to fling at his head. 

- She has her father’s picture in a bracelet on 
ber arm, and her ingers are bloody with the 
heart, as if she had just bought a sheep’s- 
pluck i St. suees © market. As I was 
oing, rth put on a very grave face, 
ind “aid, © Mr. Walpole, I Dae to speak 
to, you.” I sat down, and said, I was ready 
to receive his commands. For shortness, 
I will mark this wonderful dialogue by 
initial letters. 

H. Tam told you are going to entertain 
the town with ‘something in our. way. 
W. Not very soon, Mr. Hogatth. H.1 
wish you would let me have it to correct ; 
we painters must know more of those things 
than other people. 7”. Do you think no- 
body undefstands painting but painters? 
#H.Oh! so far from it, there’s Reynolds, 
who certainly has genius; why, but t’other 
day he offered a hyndred pounds for a pic- 
ture, that L would not in my cellar ; 
and indeed, to say truth, dare generally 
found that persons, who have studied paint- 





ing least, were the best judges of it; but 


what I particularly wished to say to you | to be 


was about Sir James Thornhill, (you know 
he married Sir James’s daughter:) I would 
not have you say any thing against him ; 
there was a book published some time ago, 
abusing him, and it gave great offence. He 
was the first that ‘attempted history in 


| England, and, I assure you, some Germans 


have said that he was a ve t ter. 
W. My work will go aa hamen tian the 
year 1700, and I y have not considered 
whether Sir J. Thornhill would come within 
my plan or not; if he does, I fear you and 
I shall not agree upon his merits. H. I 
wish you would let me correct it; besides, 
1 am writing something of the same kind 
myself ; I should be sorry we should clash. 
. [ believe it is not much known what 
my work is, very few persons have seen it. 
H. Why, it is a rxiticn | history of painting, 
is not it? JW. No, it is an antiquarian his- 
tory of it, in yee I bought Mr. Ver- 
tue’s MSS. and I believe the work will not 
give much offence; besides, if it does, I 
cannot help it: when I publish any thing, 
I give it to the world to thiak of it as they 
please. AH. Qh! if it is an antiquarian 
work, we shall not clash; mine is a critical 
work ; I don’t know whether I shall ever 
publish it. It is rather an apology for 
painters. I think it is owing to the good 
sense of the English, that they have not 
inted better. /¥. My dear Mr. Hogarth, 
must take my leave of you, you now grow 
too wild—and I left him. If I had staid, 
there remained nothing but for him to. bite 
me. I give i my honour this conversa- 
tion is literal, and, perhaps, as long as you 
have known Englishmen and painters, you 
never met any thing so distracted. I had 
consecrated a line to his genius (I mean, 
for wit) in my preface; I shall. not erase 
it; but I hope nobody will ask me if he is 
not mad.” 


We cannot, after having given two 
Numbers to this work, devote our page to 
the private details of the accession and 
marriage of our now venerable King. 
They are interesting, and excite strong 
emotions, when we contrast the joy 
and festivity of that hour with the af- 
fecting situation of the present. In 
novelty, however, they must yield to 
the accounts of the death and funeral 
of George the 2d, and of the visit of 
the King of Denmark to their present 
Majesties, in 1768. We select the lat- 
ter for extract. 


*« T came to town to see,the Danish king. 
He is as, diminutive as if he came out of a 
kernel in the Fajry Tales. He is not ill 
made, nor weakly made, though so small; 
and thotigh his face is pale and delicate, i 
is not at all ugly, yet has a strong cast of 
ae mie King, and enough of the late 

ince of ——— to, put one upon one’s guard 
not to be saetieal in bone. Still 
he has more royalty than folly in his airs 
and, considering he is not twenty, is as well 
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as one expects any King in a puppet-show 
Re: He. only abies eo title of 
Altesse, an absurd mezzo-termine, but acts 
King exceedingly; struts in the eirele like 
a coek-sparrow, and does the honours of 
himself‘ very civilly.” 

OF George IT. whom the author never 
spares, we are told that he 


** Is dead richer than Sir Robert Brown, 
though perhaps not so rich as Lord Hard- 
wicke. He has left 50,0002. between the 
Duke, Emily, an} Mary; the, Duke has 
given up his share. To Lady Yarmouth, a 
cabinet, with the contents; they call it 
11,0004. By a German deed, he gives the 
Duke to the value of 180,000/7. placed on 
a mortgage, not immediately recoverable. 
He had once given him twice as much ‘nore, 
then revoked it, and at last excused the 
revocation on the pretence of the expenses 
of the war; but owns he was the best son 
that ever lived, and had never offended 
him ; a pretty strong comment on the affair 
of Closterseven! He gives him besides, all 
his jewels in England; but had removed 
all the best to Hanover, which he makes 
crown jewels, and his suceessor residuary 
legatee.” 

«< Do you know J had the curiesity.to go 
to the burying t’other night? I had never 
seen a royal funeral :” 


After describing the state, procession 
to Westminster Abbey, &c. 


« The real serious part was the figure of 
the Duke of Cumberland, heightened by a 
thousand melancholy circumstances. He 
had a dark brown Adonis, and a cloak of 
black cloth, with a train of five yards. 
Attending the funeral of a father could not 
be pleasant: his leg extremely bad, yet 
forced to stand upon it nearly two hours ; 
his face bloated and distorted with his late 
a stroke, which has affected too one 

f his eyes, and placed over the mouth of 
the vault, into which, in all probability, he 
must himself so soon descend. Think how 
unpleasant a situation! He bore it all with 
a and unaffected countenance. This 

rave scene was fully contrasted by the 
Bifleoque Duke of N—— (Newcastle.) 
He fell into a fit of crying the moment he 
came into the chapel, and flung himself 
back in a stall, the Archbishop hovering 
over him with a smelling-bottle; but in 
two minutes his curiosity got the better of 
his h pocrisy, and he ran about the chapel 
with 3 glass, to spy who was or was not 
there, spying with one hand, and moppin 
his eyes with the other. Then re 


|:the. fear of cateliing cold; andthe Duke 


of Cumberland, who.was sinking with, heat, 
felt himself weighed down, and turning 
round, found it was the Duke of N—— 
standing upon his train, to ayoid the chil 
of the marble.” - - - - 

There aré several notices of the com- 
mencing reign of George IH. two of 
which, as they are short, and from a 
personal observer, we will here annex. 


i. 





“© The young King has all the appearance 
of being amia le. “There is great grace tc 





temper much dignity, and extreme good- 
nature, which breaks out on all occasions.” 


(page 218.) 

For the King himself, he seems, all 
good-nature, and wishing to satisfy every 
body; all his speeches-are ebliging. I saw 
him again, yesterday (12 Noy. 1760,). and 
was surprised to, find the levee room-had 
lost so entirely the air of the lions’ den. 
This Sovereign don’t stand om one spot, 
with his eyes fixed royally on the ground, 
and dropping bits of German news; he 
walks about and speaks to every body. I 
saw him afterw on the throne, where 
he is graceful and genteel, sits with dig- 
uty and reads his answers to addresses. 
well. (222.) 


Before descending from these royal 
memoranda, we shall quote one pas- 
sage more respecting a Queen of for- 
mer days : 

«<1 must tell you an anecdote that I 
found tother day in an old French auther, 
whieh is a great drawback on beaux senti- 
ments, an romantie ideas. Pasquier, in 
his Recherches, de la France, is giving an 
account of the Queen of Scots’ execution; 
he says, the night before, knowing her body 
must be =, for her shroud, she would 
have her feet washed, because she used 
ointment to one of them whieh was sore. 
I believe I have told you, that in a very eld 
trial of her, which I bought from rd 
Oxford’s collection, it is said that she was 
a large lame woman. ‘Take sentiments 
out of their pantouffies, and reduce them 
to the infirmities of mortality, what a falling 
off there is!” oye 

On looking over our extracts, we are 
admonished that so many grave ones 
would afford an ill specimen of the work 
before us, and reserving a few selections 
for a conctuding Number, we shall 
close the present with some lighter 
examples. 


«1 have by-me. a love-letier written 
during my father’s administration, by a 
journeyman tailor te my brother's second 
chambermaid ; his offers were honouvable ; 
he proposed matrimony, and to better his 
terms, informed her of his preteusions to 
a place: they were founded ou what he 
called, some services to the goerrnmeiit, 
As the nymph could not read, she carried 
the epistle to the housekeeper to be deci- 
phered, by whieh means it came into my 
hands. ; 
Me. Vice ia; was informed that he had 
made a suit of clothes for a figure of Lord 
Marr, that was burged after the rebellion! 


_ “Did L tell you, that 1 had found a text 
in. Deuteronomy te anthorize my future 
batlements? (ak Strawberry Hulk) * When 
thoy buildest a new, house, then shalé thou, 
wane @ lathement for thy ron, that thon 
bring not Wood upon thy heuse, if any. man 
full from, thenee.” (174d 


‘ “Loo is mounted to 


9% % 
its zenith; the 
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— last till one and two in the morning. 
Ve played at Lady H @s last week, the 
last night of her lying-in, till deep ite 
Sunday morning It is now ad- 
journed to Mrs. F——y’s, whose child the 
town calls Pam-ela The in- 
vasion is not half so much in fashion as Ioo, 
anid the King demanding the assistance of 
the militia dees not add much dignity to it. 
The great Pam of parliament, who made 
the motion, entered into a wonderful defi- 
nition of the several sorts of fear; from 
fear, that comes from, pusillanimity, up te 
Sear from magnanimity. Tt put me in mind 
of that wise Pythian, my Lady L——, who, 
when her sister, Lady » was dying, 
pronounced, that if it were a fever from @ 
Sever, she would live; but if it were a fever 
JSrom death, she would dic.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





SOUTH AMERICA. 
Humboldi’s Persoaal Narrative. 
(Resumed.) 


The biographical notices of the M.M. 
Humboldts in our last, were only a di- 
gression from these instructive travels, 
intended to vary our contents without 
tempting us to relinquish a subject so 
full of useful information and interest. 
We return with an increase of appetite 
to the third volume wader the above 
title, which has recently issued from the 
press, and formed our theme in the two 
preceding Numbers. 

M. Humboldt and his companion 
descended, as we stated, from Ca- 
ripe to the coast, and embarking on 
board a capoe, crossed, the gulf of Ca- 
riaco, at that part ‘‘ where hot springs 
gush from the bottem of the sea;” on 
which the author remarks ,— 

“< It may be s. sed that strata, ef water 
must ay Any of different temperatures, 
according to the greater or less depth, and 
according as the inixture of the hot waters 
with those of the gulf, is accelerated by the 
wheds andicurrents. ‘The existence of these 
liet spuings, which, we were assuped, raise. 
the temperature of the sea through an ex- 
tent of tenor twelve thousand square toises, 
is a very remarkable phenomenoy.* On 
proceeding from the promontory of Paria, 


‘towards the west, by Irapa, Aquas Calien- 


T inquired what were the merits of ites, the gulf of Cgriaco, the Briganting, and 


the valleys of Aragua, as fur as thé snowy 
mountains of Merida, a continual band of 
théermak waters is found in an extent’ of 
15@ leagues.” 


They wore obliged by the weather te 
aad at Pevicantrat, a sma) fartn om the 
sonth side of the gulf; and M. khem- 


* In the island of Guadaloupe there is a foun- 
tain that rushes out on the beach (Lesgglier 
Journ. de Phgsiqne). Springs of hot water also 
rise feoui the bottony of the sea in the gulf of 
Nevins, and near Palma, in the cluster of the 

aaries, 
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bukit here takes oceasion to notice the 
gross inaccuracies whieh disfigure all 
the maps in use, of this quarter ef the 
woalkd, kke tells ve that the tewa of 
Verima, insicated as lying between Ca- 
riaeo and Cumana, never existed, and 
that 

« The most recent maps of America are 
loaded with names ef plices, rivera, and 
mountains, without its being pessible. to 
discover the source of these errors, which 
are handed down from age to age.” 

In this region the eocoa-nut tree’ 
flourishes, preferring, as it does, salt 
to fresh waters. It is the olive of the 
coast: anid Mr. EH. notices, that 

‘* Among the plants cultivated by man, 
the sugar-cone, the plantain, the mammee- 
a » and alligator pear, (lawns persea), 

ne have the property of the cocoa tree: 
that of being watered alike by fresh and salt 
water. This circumstance (he continues) 
is favourable to their migrations ; and if 
the sugar-cane of the shore yield a syrap 
that is a litthe brackish, it is believed at the 
same time to be better fitted for the distik 
lation of spicit, than the juice produeed: 
from. the canes in the interior.” 


This hint is quite noveb to us, and- 
desetves the attention of our colonial 
cultivators. Of the eoeoa tree, so im-" 
portiuad “ o'er the one half world’ it is 
stated :——~ 

“In a fertile and mowt ground, the 
cocoa tree begins to. bear fruit in abundance 
the fourth year; but im dey soils, it yields 
produce at the ead of ten yeaxs only. The 
duration of the tree does net, ingeneral, 
exceed eighty or a hundred yeaps, aud its 
mean heighs at this period is from seventy 
to eighty feet It may be 
reckoned that, on an average, # tree pro- 
duces anmually a hundred nuts, whieh yielé 
eight fascocs (7h on 80 cribie inches eaéh) 
ok oil. The flaseo ig sold for 2§ giala, or 
sixteen pence. In Provence, am olive tuee, 
thirty years old yields, tyenty pounds, or 
seven flascoes of oil, so that 4 predaces 
something less than a cocog tree.” 


SS SS 


Here aie also water-melons of fiom 
fifty ty seventy pounds weight. The 
excessive bulk to which vexetation at- 
ains under the tropics, n a, in great 
degree, be assigned to the adanivable 
property which fhe Igaves possess, oF 
jattracting the tater dissolved in the 
atmosphere, ayountine tp perhaps 
nine tenths of the quanthyy necessary 
for its saturajion. ; 

Among the animal, and other natural 
products of the distyict oxer, which we 
have travelfed, singe quitt ings the caxena 
of the extraordinary guge¢heros,, our 
notice has, been attracted to the Zamura 
; 5 a Ky Von 
vultures, which, are seen ip flocks of 
forty or fifty, perched our the. cocoa 





trees, 
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* These birds range themselves in files, 
to sleep together like fowls ; and their in- 
dolence is such, that they go to roost long 
before sunset, and awake not till after the 
sun is ‘above the horizon. This idleness 
seems as if it were shared in these climates 
by the trees with pennate leaves. The mi- 
mosas and tamarinds close their leaves in a 
clear and serene sky, 25 or 35 minutes 
before the setting of the sun, and unfold 
them in the morning before its disk has 
been visible for the same time.” 


M. Humboldt paid much attention to 
“* the sleep of plants,” and found them 
the same where no irregularity of the 
ground interrupted the view of the 
horizon. This is a wonderful instinct, 
if we may apply that word to inanimate 
matter, to vegetable nature: what a 
curious and interesting subject for ob- 
servation! We see it every day in onr 
gardens, and it passes unheeded. One 
tribe rejoices, another faints, in the 
presence of the god of day. In this 
parterre they dlroop in his absence, and 
expand almost in the hope of his re- 
turning light; and in the other, the 
sweetest odours, and most vigorots 
bloom? is reserved for the shades of 
night. But it is not the contrast, so 
much as the consent, of all plants of 
the same genus, which is admirable, in 
this respect, and to which we would 
gladly turn the observation, not only 
of our botanical readers, but of every 
one, who, to use the common phrace, is 
fond of flowers. The investigation is 
beautiful and curious, and the experi- 
mental theory almost within the reach 
of the artisan who solaces his labours 
with a few pots of flowers at his 
window. 

M. Humboldt, who never leaves any 
topic without philosophical inquiry, 
enters into a detailed examination of 
the physical constitution, language, and 

“manners of the Chayma Indians, one 
of the chief tribes which is to be found 
in the northern provinces of South 
America, though only estimated at a 
population of 15,000. In these parts 


there are, however, a multitude of dis- | 


tinct tribes; some of them collected 
into missions, others still independent, 
and a few even savage. In Cumana 
and New Barcelona (the most active 
theatre of the present struggles be- 
tween Spain and Spanish America) the 
natives, or primitive inhabitants, still 
constitute half of the scanty population. 
Their number is reckoned at 60,000, 
including 24,000, the population of 
New Andalusia: whereas the Inten- 
dance of Oaxaca in Mexico, though 
one third smaller, contains more than 


400,000 natives of pure copper-colour- 
ed race. We ought to observe, how- 
ever, that the inhabitunts of Marga- 
retta, of the Guayquerias tribe, and 
the great mass of the Guaraounves, 
who have preserved their freedom in 
the islands formed by the delta of the 
Oroonoko, and amounting to from six 
to eight thousand, are not included in 
this computation. 

Generally speaking, there still exist 
above six millions of the copper-colour- 
ed race in both Americas, and, though 
an innumerable quantity of tribes and 
of languages are extinguished or con- 
founded together, it is beyond a doubt 
(says M. Humboldt) that within the 
tropics of that part of the new world, 
where civilization has penetrated only 
since the time of Columbus, the number 
of natives has considerably increased. 
The grand characteristics of this copper 
coloured race, dependent, as it would 
seem, on physical organization, are a 
moral inflexibility, and a stedfast per- 
severance in habits and manners, These 
dispositions prevail from the Equator to 
Hudson's Bay on the one hand, and 
to the straits of Magellan on the other. 
The particular race of which we have 
been speaking, the Chayinas, are short— 
five feet two inches being about the 
maximum of height. This is the more 
remarkable, as their neighbours the 
Caribbees (Carives) and Paraguays 
(Payaguays) are in general more than 
six feet high. Their body is thick set, 
shoulders very broad, breast flat, and 
all their limbs fleshy and round, In 
common with almost all the natives of 
South America and New Spain, they 
resemble the Mangul race, in the form 
of the eye, the high cheek-bones, the 
straight and flat hair, and the almost 
entire want of beard ; and differ essen- 
tially from it in the form of the nose, 
which is pretty long, prominent, and 
thick towards the nostrils, the openings 
of which are directed downwards, as 
with all the nations of the Caucasian 
race. 


« Their wide mouth, with lips but little 
| protuberant, though broad, has often an 
expression of goodness. The passage from 
the nose to the mouth, is marked in both 
sexes by two furrows, which run diverging 
from the nostrils to the corners of the 
mouth. The chin is extremely short and 
round, and the jaws are remarkable for their 
strength and width.” 


‘The natives can scarcely be brought 
to wear any clothing, and both sexes 





are often found in a state of nudity, 
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even within the pale of European con- 
nexion. 

‘The girls are often married at the 
age of twelve years; * until nine, the mis- 
sionaries allow them to go to church naked, 
that is to say, without a tunic. - - - - - - 
A servant, who had been with us during 
our journey to Caripe and the Oroonoko, 
and whom I brought to France, was so 
much struck on landing, when he saw the 
ground tilled by a peasant with a hat on, 
that he thought himself in a miserable 
country, where even the nobles (los mismos 
caballeros) followed the plough. ‘The 
Wer “oe women are not handsome, ac- 
cording to the ideas that we annex to 
beauty.” 

Bodily deformity is uaknown. When 
the Chaymas pluck out the few hairs 
which appear, they are beardless ; but 
if they shave, the beard grows, as in 
those exceptions to the general rule 
which we find in the Chippewaws, 
visited by Mr. Mackenzie, between the 
latitude 60° and 65° north, the Yabi- 
paees, near the Toltec ruins at Moqui, 
in New Spain, and the Patagonians 
and Guaranics in South America, some 
of whom have also hairs on the breast. 
These are strange variations ! 

It is not in our power to do justice, 
by analysis, to the very recondite view 
of the American languages with which 
the author closes his third book ; and 
we can only state, that it appears to us 
to be eminently worthy of the regard 
of the curious and the learned. There 
are many other parts of this volume, 
however, which we think the public 
will not be displeased to see in the 
abridged form of a :eview, and to these 
we shall turn, probably, in several of 
our future Numbers. 





* We agree with the author, that this preco- 
cious nubility depends on the race, rather than 
on the influence of climate, and is, therefore, 
another grand distinction in the human species. 
At all events, warmth of clime. is evidently not 
the cause, since we find the same precocity on 
the north-west coast of America, a the 
Esquimoes, and in Asia among the Kamtschata- 
dales and Coriacs, where girls are often mothers 
at ten years old. It is curious that the period of 
gestation is the same in all.—Ep. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR DECEMBER 1817. 


Art. I. 

Mr. Legl’s Journey into Upper Egypt. 

This interesting journey being very gene-. 
rally known, and’ likely. to fecome still 
more, by the appearance of a second edi- 
tion in 8vo., o hepa we ae ge * : 
separate notice, we shall merely say, 
M. Silvestre de Sacy gives a very favourable 
account of the work, from which he makes 
some long extracts. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELUES LETIRES. 


Art. IT. Afr. John Spencer Stanhope’s To- 
po. 
P 


aphy, illustrative of the Battle o 
pad ith Maps and Plans. v 


This is a highly interesting work to the 
classical scholar, and, as we have not had 
occasion to mention it before, we with 

leasure extract a part of the review, by 
M. Letronne. 

Mr. Stanhope left London in 1810, in- 
tending to visit Spain, Sicily, and Greece. 
After travelling through a part of Portugal, 
and of the south of the Peninsula, he em- 
barked on board a privateer of Gibraltar, 
which, instead of taking him to Majorca, 
whence he designed to go to Sicily, took 
him direct to Barcelona, where he was made 
prisoner by the French. After he had been 
two years at Verdun, he obtained, by the 
intervention of the Institute, not only per- 
mission to continue his travels, but entire 
liberty. Full of gratitude to the learned 
body which had taken so much interest in 
his situation, Mr. Stanhope, on his re- 
turn, hastened to detach a curious fragment 
from his researches in Greece, and make a 
compliment of it to the Academy of In- 
scriptions, as a proof of the care which he 
had taken to turn to the advantage of 
science the liberty which was so hand- 
somely procured for him. 

This fragment of Mr. Stanhope’s journey 
fills up a chasm which has long been per- 
ceived, since it serves completely to explain 
the battle of Platza, the details of which we 
have been hitherto unable to comprehend. 

It was at the request of M. i¢ du 
Bocage, that Mr. Spencer Stanhope, on his 
arrival in Attica, made all the necessary pre- 
parations for an accurate survey of the plain 
of Platza: he went to the northern sille of 
Citheron, and before he undertook any 
thing, convinced himself that the plain at 
his feet, was really that upon which the 
battle was fought. 

Having ascertained this identity, Mr. 
Stanhope, assisted by Mr. Allason, a skilful 
architect, who accompanied him on_ his 
travels, took the plan of the whole plain, 
by means of an azimuth compass, a sextant, 
and a graduated chain. author has 
the good faith to cunfess, that with other 
instruments it would have been possible to 
perform this operation with more exactness. 
This is indeed true ; but it is also certain, 
that the means employed by him and Mr. 
Allason were sufficient to obtain all the 
exactness desirable for the object of the 
plan. 

This plan entirely changes the ideas 
hitherto entertained of the nature of the 
ground, and of the operations of the two 
armies. 

If our readers will follow us, with the 
plan of M. Barbié du Bocage before them, 
they will see, by the following observations, 
what a new light Mr. Stanhope’s plan throws 
on the history of the battle of Platea. 
|. The valley is not traversed in its whole 
length by the Asopus; on the contrary, 
that river begins at the north east, and only 
about 1300 toises from Platea. 2. Between 
the sources of the Asopus and that city, 





there descends from the summit of Citheron 
two streams, which rise very near each 
other, then separate, and after having formed 
a kind of island, unite a little below Platza 
in one river, which flows westward, towards 
the gulf of Lepanto, while the Asopus turns 
to the east, to fall inte the gulf of Negro- 
pont. 3. The isle inclosed between the 
two streams, is about 2400 toises in length, 
and 600 toises in its atest breadth. 
4. Thus Platea is situated near the second 
river, and not near the Asopus. 

This disposition agrees with the text of 
Herodotus, interpreted as it ought to be. 
M. Larcher in this _— contrary to his 
custom to be guided by the translation of 
Laurence Valla, had assigned the name of 
Ocroe, to the islands into which the Greeks 
retired; his authority misled Mr. B. du 
Bocage on this point. Mr. Beloe, in his 
esteemed English translation, commits the 
same error; but M. Schweighzuser, in his 
excellent Latin version, has not been thus 
deceived in the sense. 

The great difference of the two transla- 
tions is in the conclusion. The old 
translation runsthus: ‘It (the river) from 
Citheron afterwards unites its waters in 
one bed. This isle is called Oeroe.” The 
inhabitants of Citheron say that Oceroe is 
the daughter of Asopus. The new transla- 
tion is, ‘‘ It afterwards unites its waters in 


the same bed: it bears the name of Ocroe, | for 


whom the people of the country call the 
daughter of Asopus. The Greeks agreed, 
that-when they arrived at this spot, which 
Oeroe, the daughter of Asopus, surrounds 
with her arms, they would send,” &c. 

It appears then, that the principal errors 
of the translators have consisted, as Mr. 
Stanhope observes, in giving the name of 
Oeroe to the isle, whereas it is that of a 
river; in imagining that this isle was form- 
ed by the Asopus, whereas it is really 
formed by the two streams which fall from 
Mount Citheron; lastly, in referring the 
word Potamos to the Asopus, whereas it 
relates to the river Oeroe. According to 
the above translation, all is explai 
we are convinced, with Mr. Stanhope, that 
the river which flows in the front of Platza, 
is the Oeroe of Herodotus: thus this river 
is on the road from Platea to Thebes, 
which perfectly explains the passage of 
Pausanias, stating, that ‘* as you go from 
Platea to Thebes, you find the river Peroe 
(read Ocroe) said ‘to'be the daughter of 
Asopus.” (Pausan. 1x. 4.) 

It is to be regretted, that Mr. Stanhope, 
instead of confining himself to prove that 
his plan really represents the plain of Pla- 
tea, which cannot be doubted, has not 
pot tee a complete essay upon the battle, 
which it will now be very easy to do. 

The plan of the city of Platea, taken 
with the greatest care by Mr. Allason, will 
be of great use in illustrating the account 
of the siege of that city in Thucydides, To 
these two plans, Mr. Stanhope has added a 
very picturesque and well executed view of 
the fort of Eleutherz in Beotia, with a plan 
of this fort, and of.two other forts in At- 
tica, on the south side of Citheron, which 
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M. B. du Bocage thinks are the fortresses of 
Oenoe and Phyle, often mentioned in the 
history of Athens. ‘The three dissertations 
com this learned academician, and 
whi r. 8. has added to his little work, 
contain every thing that can be found in 
ancient authors on these three burghs. 
From the analysis which M. B. du Bo- 
cage has made of these travels, we are 
happy to learn that Mr. S.’s portfolio is far 
from being exhausted ; but that he has still 
numerous views and plans of many places 
and towns of the Peloponnesus, and other 
ts of Greece. We hope Mr. 8S. will soon 
induced to publish all the fruits of his 
travels, which would doubtless have afforded 
a much greater number of new and valitable 
notices, had not the author, when he set 
his _ . the soil of —— . — un- 
ily obli by an al ate fever too 
bap 4 we ee ground, which he 
had intended to traverse, in almost its whole 
extent, and to examine in detail. 


Art. III. Lord Holland's Lopes de Fega, &c. 


This article is very interesting to the 
French reader, as it gives a particular 
analysis of the play of Guillen de Castro, 
which furnished Corneille with the plan of 
the Cid; but as its great length would 
render any analysis, however compressed, 
too extensive for our purpose, we must re- 
our reader to the original work of his 
Lordshi 3 * towhom,” says Mr. Ra ouard, 
- literature is highly indebted for 
his extensive labours in Gu len de Castro 
and Corneille, in which he has shewn him- 
self worthy to judge of the father of-our 


Tragedy,” 


Art. IV. Medal of Queen Thermusa, Con- 
sort of Phraates IV. and mother of 
Phrautaces King of the Parthians. 


Mr. Visconti, in his Greek Iconography, 
has endeavoured in some measure to supply 
the loss of the histories that treated of the 
Parthians, and principally those of Apollo- 
dorus of Artemita, and of Arrian of Nico- 
media, by making use of the numerous 
medals of the Arsacide, to which néw dis- 
coveries are daily adding, and render them 
more interesting. By the aid of these nu- 
mismatic monuments he has been able to 
throw some light on the succession of the 
Parthian kings, on the epochs of their 
reigns, and the order of several events 
in their history. By means of a new dis- 
covery of this nature, he has been enabled 
to confirm the truth of an important fact ; 
the knowledge is preserved to us by no his- 
torian besides the author of the Jewish An- 
tiquities. 

Among the princes who filled the throne 
of Cyrus after the establishment of the 
Roman power, Phraates 1V, was doubtless 
one of the most celebrated. 

Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten. 
Hor, lib, 11. Od. 2. 


His ambitious and cruel character, the 
success which he obtained in defending 
himself against Mark Antony, and his re. 





the: civil commotions | in his country, 
by which he was expelled from the throne, 
and afterwards restored to it; his reign of 

: ss mish : 


i his. mis his 
pe tb ov pe interior of his palace, figure 
4 gee apres and in that of 

a 


The fact which Josephus relates, belongs 
to the last od of the life of Phraates, 
(Ant. ae bs ~~ 2, seet. 4, p. 874.) 
* , the historian, “‘ legitimate 
ehildren, hal 'be took for his mistress a 

Italian slave, named Thermusa, whom 

had sent him, with other presents. 

in the sequel he was so captivated with 

the beauty of this woman, that 
having had a’child by her, (this was Phraa- 
taees) he declared her his consert, and con- 
fetred her all the honours due to that 
rank.” s adda, that the new queen 
obtained influence over the mind 
of Phraates, and having conceived the pro- 
ject of proeu the ‘crown to descend to 


. to Vi i. 
¢) are, gwo, other. inedited a 
exactly like it, in the cabinet of M. Rous. 


n one side is the image of Phraates IV; 
which is easily to be recognised. Two 
victeries hover about his head, as in other 
medals of this prinee. The bust of a queen 
iv on the reverse; wearing the crown, or 
rather a wat se eye the prog os 
o£ ro! be e legend informs, us, t 
Sas hata lo shat af the celestial. g » the, 

Fe. % 8% usa. (Thermusa) 5. thas 
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Visconti. restoves, the name of this, prin- | 
cess, 0m the authority of Josephus, The} 


firat-letters of the name are baoken off, as 
they are, alsp in the two belonging to M. 
ean, mentioned above. ; 
his. wnigve example of the elligy and 
name of a queen, engraved, on, the coin of 
the Assacidae, sulliciently proves, to. what a 
degree this, ambitions woman, dis 
the heart.and anjherity, of her husband, 
wh, as: ve ‘have. seen,: fell 9. viekim, to his 
oww weakness, , 

‘Phe’ followit ariile’ off the Division of 
the gat aud of thé day ne the 
Choldeans, ‘after Achilles Pating, ahd ttint 
of the cizcle into 360 degrees, forms 
of a’ Mémoir read to the Academy of In- 


oe nd and Newb res, Sépt: 6; 4316, 
tw hE ; i wk vey carious 
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article ; but though occupyi a $ in 
4to. insusceptible of any autetialaits- te 


macnt or analysis. 

The other articles of this number of the 
Journal! des Savans presént nothing in- 
ps ap 8 ai Raa at 





| these sehj 


WHE LIPERARY GAZETTE, /AND 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





EPITAPH ON MRS. JORDAN. 

This Epitaph is copied from the tomb- 
stone ef the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, in a 
corner of the cemetery of St. Cloud. There 
is only one other memoria} to a Protestant, 
(an American an) in the same place. 

The stone is a plain fiat one, and not of 
marble; the sides and ends are of plaster. 


- MLS. 
DOROTHE® JORDAN, 


Anros nata 50 
Mementote 
Lugete 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


After noticing the Lecture of Professor 
Brande, as the opening of the present sca- 
sen, in our Number, we mentioned that 
a Becture on Mechaniom * was delivered on 
the following Wednesday -by Mr. Milling- 
ton.-+- We now beg tocorrect that statement, 
sinee the subject ought to have been Mag- 
netism. kt was the 1st Lecture of a Course 
‘which Professor Millington is about to de- 
liver on this subject and Electricity ; and 
being am Introductory Lecture was confim. 

review of the importance of 
» and their universal agency 
‘im nature. The. Professor lamented the kt- 
| le that; was known of the intimate quali- 
ties of these principles, and that, more ac- 
tixe exertions were wot made by this na- 
tion to obteia, magnetic observations from 
Various parts of the globe, which. alone 
could furnish su@icient data ‘to estabhish 
per laws. fox determining, the vania- 

201 


ed. to @ 


of the needle, The lecture room was 
agaim. crow anal it affords, us, no smalk 

! 1 a observe ries wg vag te 
ence, is followed at, this place by the higher 
Pe of ra yas The Royal Insiitu,, 
tion, is howeyer truly fortunate im its; wo 
sent, Professors, since, they bath. possess 
e means, of renderiag even, the abstruse 
cutie. science stuple, pleasing, and 


Me, Brande ve an excellant hecue on 
Attaag tion * ere were no 
illnsteations of new forts 





* By’ ah error of the Press: 








. 
| Meconse Agrp.—Mr. Sergurieg has ex, 
tracted from opium a most dreadful poison 
}ealled Meconic Acid (acid of poppy.) It 


tcalls to mind the famous Agua Tofuna, 
and is entirely without taste and colour. 
Haying been given to dogs, they waste 
away, till at last they die. ‘Lhis discovery, 
it is thought, may be of great importance 
‘to physicians, as opium, if it is first freed 
' from this poison, must possess very differ- 
ent and powerful medicinal qualities.— 
Opium properly owes its medicinal quality 
}to @ new i qulled Morphium, which, 
| a many other things, has afforded 
pee relief in the toeth-ach and eon- 
vulsions, where opium produced searcely 
‘any effect. 

Lrrnocrarny. Senefelder’s New In- 
vention.—Gencral yon Zastrow, the Prus- 
sian Ra pr re to: the Court of Lee 
was late! ent at a meeting of the Poly- 
technic Sekiecty at Munich, a which aL 
easion he saw several experiments which 
M. Aloys Senefelder, the inventor of Litho- 
graphy, made with a copying-machine, to 
shew: the advantages of his new invented 
stone paper, ant prove that it fully supplied 
the place of the stone plates of Soblenho- 
fen. The result was that the Prussian Go- 
vernment gave the inventor 2000 florins for 
the secret, of his discov of this stone 
paper ; which is indeed highly interesting 
to those countries where stores proper for 
lithography are not to be found. 





THE FINE ARFS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Fhursday evening we attended Mr. 
Fuseli’s (we believe, second) Lecture. Ina 
eritique upon~a picture of Milten and his 
Daughter, bya foreign Artist, in the Bri- 
tish Institution, we recommended to him to 
study English, forms and marmers as he 
wonk! study the English language: he 
might have answered us—that the English 
language was quite umnecessary not only 
for a Royal Academician, but even for a 
Professor lecturing on the Arts. This seems 
@ strange anomaly. We coukt not under- 
stand ten paragraphs in si Mr. Puseli’sad- 
dress 5 ani we are therefore compelled to 
give him credit, for great depth of research 
and exceHent, iHustration in alf the early 

rts of his lecture, in which he dwelt upon 

e purity of Design among the ancients, 
and the surpassing genius of 4pelles.; or, 
as he calls him, elles. We have a high, 
épinion of this gentleman’s talents, but 
surely if he composes these Essays, he 
ought to have an intelligible person to read 
them for him to the students. 

‘Fowards the coii¢lision of the lecture 
(which was entirely on Degisn,), we gather- 
ed some sentiments which seemed to us to 
be highly deserving of being enforced 5 bu 
which, if credited by the guditors, woul 
have sent some of them ‘home. to burn thei 


pales ond brasli¢s. Mr. F. nadieed OF 





Ips and instructions through 
dern painters arrive at mediocrity, even be- 









JOURNAL OF THE BELEBS UETTRES. 


fore they first present their works to the 
ublic. ‘Phere is tolerable drawing, tolera- 
bie colour, tolerable composition, tolerable 
expression ;—in short no intolerable fault 
is to be detected. But the Artist who pro- 
duces this, is still on the very threshold of 
art. It is here that genius, which cannot 
be taught, begins ; and if he can dono more 
than this, he would bea thousand times 
more valuable member of society as a me- 
chanic or tradesman than as an artist. 
Painting, as well as P , abhors medio- 
crity ; and unless the celestial inspiration 
accompanies the labours of study, Mr. F. 
ha Knees a relinquishment of the un- 
prota le pursuit. 

Of the other points which we ascertained 
among the Lecturer’s shoodgements (judg- 
ments), pongdillios (punctilios), taashtes 
(tastes) &c. we were pleased with a good 
epigrammatic definition of style and man- 
ner:—style ascends to the heights of nature, 
and appropriates all objects to itself; man- 
ner detetiarater every thing, to bring it 
within its own compass. 


Ir appears, from a list of each class in- 
serted in the last number of Annals of 
the Fine Arts, that modern patronage has 
created in England not less than 931 pro- 
fessional artists, of various deseriptions, in 
and near the Metropolis ; of whom there 
are 532 painters, 45 sculptors, 149 archi- 
tects, 93 engravers in line, 38 in mixed 





style, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in aquatinta, |. 


22 on wood; and it deserves to be espe- 
cially noticed, a— the painters there 
are no less than 43 ladi 


1¢s. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 3. 


No. C. LovE-MAKING; FROM THE SonG 
or Duncan Gray.—D. Wilkie, R.A. 

ie coost. her head fu’ heigh, 

Look’d asklant and unco skeigh 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.— Burns. 

We have seen pictures of more tee 
arrangement, of more concentrated effect 
and repose, from, the hand of this admi- 
rable artist, but none with more complete 
expression and character. The principal 
_ persons in this little drama of art are per- 
ect ; 80 much so as to produce a desire in 
the mind of the beholder to follow. them 
into after-life, and to anticipate, from the 
disdain. and coquetry so exquisitely de- 
picted in the countenance of Maggie, and 
the disappointment swelling into anger in 
that of hex lover, that their marriage state 
wil be chequered by, a few storms, at least 
(for we, are amiable . critics) will not be 
allowed to stagnate. Of the damsel we 
way say that expression is carried to her 
very fingers ends; and that Duncanclenches 
hat in a way, which, without, seeing his 
faee, would teach us to divine what his 
feelings were. The kindly persuasive atti- 
tudes and looks of the father and mother 
are also charmingly given ; and_the. rustic 
enjoyment of the joke, of which we catch 
ag at the half-open door, adds 
humour to the scene, while it tells that 








ae are some friends os ae secret “4 
ie’s heart in spite o' coyness an 
poo 47 Upon the whole: the macattite of 
the artist has been fully acconrplished in 
respect to the emotions he intended to raise ; 
the story is pointed and sarcastic, with suf- 
ficient ef humorous incident to correct the 
spirit of satire upon so serious a subject as 
love-making. The tone of colour 6 well 
adapted to a Oe the interest ;_ it is warm 
and lively. e drawing possesses all 

Mr. Wilkie’s usual correctiiess. 

We cannot omit the opportunity now 
offered, of submitting a word to Mr, W. 
in the shape of remonstrance and advice. 
The popular and excellent productions of 
the author of Rob Roy, Waverly, the An- 
tiquary, &c. are of themselves amply at- 
tractive, and afford the finest scope for the 
pencil of the artist; but when the writer 
of such estimable works calls personally 
upon Mr. Wilkie, and recommends (in the 

ntiquary) the interior of Muklebuckit’s 
cottage to the pencil of his countryman, it 
is impossible to peruse the description of 
the fisherman’s hut aad weigh the. quali- 
fications of the painter, without, earnestly 
wishiag that the challenge should net be 
thrown out in vain, and that Mr. Wilkie 
would turn his attention to a subjéct to 
which perhaps he alone can do ddchuate 
justice. 


XCIX. Corrace Scenz.—Clil. 
SCcAPE.—George Vincent. 
Conspicuous from their situation, as 
placed on each side of the picture just 
noticed, but noless conspicuous from their 
intrinsic merits, these landscapes sustain a 
comparison which would be fatah to iaferior 
excellence. As domestic or pastoral band- 
scapes, they possess every quality: which 
belongs to the best style of art; and by the 
latter, in particular, we are reminded of 
the best compositions of Anthony Waterloo, 
or rather perhaps of what that eminent 
artist originally was, before time had given 
a blackness or added a weight to the 
colouring of his foliage. These, of Mr. 
Vincent display the same character of truth 
and nature, the same clearness and beauty 
of skies, which distinguish the Flemish 
school ; and have besides all the vivid 
freshness which delight us in landscape. 

CCXVII. and CCXLVI, are Views by 
the same, and partake of similar excellence. 
CXIV. Zetuvs and Ampnion, fastening 

Dince to the Horns of a Wild Bull; &c. 

—f1. Howard, R. A. 

Was exhibited lust. year, at, Somerset 
house, aud cannot be allowed to occupy ‘the 
space which we allet for new productions. 
We leave it ‘the “more willingly, \ to’ pre- 
ceed fo ’ 

CCVIL. Avotngosis.— By tir. same; 

——*‘ flere et memiinisse relictum est.”’ 

The character, expression, amd tone of 
colour are in strict union with the subject ; 
and, if we may be, allowed the ‘term, we 
scarcely ever recollect to have. seen de- 
picted, forms more spiritualized. There 
is a delicacy, a beauty, a thinness, which 


Lanp- 
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can belong only ta the shadowy heings of 
another  state—a diaphonows, splendour 
which marks it for the state of the blessed, 
The obscurity which contrests this bright 
and. mournful vision appertains to han 
world which the poet compares to 
: -—+ abtoken reed: at best, 
And oft a spear, on whose sharp point) Peace 
bleeds, 
And Hope expires — — 3 
The allegory is exceedingly well imagined. 
The volte ‘i c of the Sisisch pelwoms 
whose loss Britain has so affectionately de- 
plored, bears a strong resemblance to her 
mortal beauty, exalted into beatic loveli- 
ness. The maternal feeling is exquisitely 
expressed. The idea of Hope iring, 
with the wreath prepared for another con- 
summation instead of that dreadfal event 
which Heaven in its imseratable wipdomn 
had ordained, is. finely mtroduced ;. an 
Britannia full of grief personifies the na- 
tional mourning with equal effect, while 
the retired figure of the disconsolate hus- 
band claims all our sympathy for his peeu- 
liar Sorrows, In short, we cannot conceive 
& more interesting effort of the pencil, It 
has accomplished whatever the sister-art of 
poesy could attain, and we have ouly to 
express our wish that it may be multiplied 
throughout the kingdom by means, ofthe 
ablest exertions of the burig. 


CXVE. Tur Evenine Srar, 
Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 

This is a very, sweet and silvery-toned 
picture, and the light which, falls en. the 
graceful female personification of the Even- 
mg Star is truly poetical. ‘Fhe wonder is 
by ucliseleampish: Oupid imation b — 

a little ish Cupid sitting oma c 
pee ex As a single dash of the 
brush can annihilate this negative: to 
we hope Sir William will take our hint and 
expel this Lere, In every other res 
the composition is pleasing and beautiful. 


CXXI._ St. Joun in THE WiLpERNESS.— 
CCLXXXIX. A View in tHe Iste oF 
Wigut.— The same. 
We rejoice to be exe 





ted from speak. 
ing of these pictures; the first, as hayang 
been. previously exhibited, and. doing. no 
credit to, the artist; the huter as possessing 
no. claim. tolaudatory observation, 


V. Tartar Rospers pivroine “Tue 
Svrorm:—W om. Alaa. 


This picture has also been exhibited, 
otherwise its !rdte’ merns’ would (have en- 
titled it to a more-extended notive, than 
merely to say ‘that: it ist nessive of 
all the eagerness and passion which belong 
to a life 6 plander, is Mighty characteristic, 
and welt paanted ~ with an effect.of cospume 
which imparts,to,it a,merked, and emphatic 
character. ' 

XI. Tretis 4x0 Petrvs.—Mérs: Ansley. 

This we. have. alsg seen, hefote, but. it ap- 
pears, either frow, retouching or from situa- 
tion, to .greater.ddva ' Ip-asca clever 
composition, and does henour to the talent 
of our fair countryweman. 
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LXVI. Autpmve Mastire.—£. Landseer. 
* ‘This little bijou we had assigned to ano- 


ther artist ( ) in our supposition, but 
on looking to ihe cat we found the 
name of E. Landseer. ft is highly credit- 


able to the artist, and confirms our opinion 
of. bis eminent ability in such subjects ; 
referring (if we are not mistaken) to a dog 
painted by the same hand in the exhibition 
at Spring-gardens. 
CVI. Portixscate Brince. 
T. C. Hofland. 

A pleasing Fompennine with great re- 
pose and much brillianey of colouring. A 
picture, in short, which may be frequently 


contemplated, always producing an agree- 
able effect nm the mind. The same 
artist has, CXL. Hampsteap Hxartn, 


offering nothin, jeular for remark ; 

Lit and CKCyI . Waite Knieuts, 
which exhibit his great skill in pencilling, 
still subordinate to the true character of 
natue; CLVI. Laxpscarr, Moon.icnt, 
a gem, replete with merit, and as highly 
characteristic of the effect of moonlight as 
any thing we have seen, not excepting 
Vin terneer. 


LXXXIX. An Assassin: a Stupy. 
James Foggo. 

What has an assassin to do without a 
cloak? Mr. ought to have studied 
the dress as well as the figure, and not 
merely have given a name to a ruffian who 
has none of the types of his profession 
about him, except his ‘‘ damnable counte- 
nance”—we quote Hamlet. 


CCVII, Haar ann Ismaeu.—The sume. 


We have been the more free with the 
last, because we can fairly allow 
praise to the present. It is an aspiring 
composition ; there is the same idea of 
severity of style, which is here more di- 

ed, and we might add better placed. 
There is much skill in the figure of Ismael, 
though the display of anatomy is perhaps 
a little erroneous for youth. Hagar is ex- 
pressive, and the drapery formed on a 
good model. Altogether the picture is of 
considerable ise; and, as we imagine, 
’ from want of familiarity with the name, 
that the artist is young, we may the more 
unreservedly commend his labours, and 
— our hope that his improvement 
will justify the expectations they excite. 

(To be continued) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











_ ‘THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 
Ab! who shall speak the joy refin’d 
That stealeth o’er the poser mind, 


When Beauty's aspect, fair and t, 
" : te ravuard sight 


Salutes, and 








The cheek; and there to trace, 
The lines that give her sutiles their grace ; 
And should-a blush that cheek diffuse, 
To view the wav'ring deepening hues, 
That speak the triumphs of the rose 
O’er the vanquish'd lily’s snows ; 

The melting lips, with ruby dy’d, 
Where thousand am‘rons Cnpids hide 
Their vengeful darts, should any dare 
To snatch the balmy nectar there ; 

The dimpled chin, where, writhing gay, 
Sportive smiles unnumber’d play : 
While in every speaking glance, 
The.witch’ries of the soul entrance, 
Through each playful feature gleaming, _ 
Fraught with love, with pleasure beaming. 
The graceful neck, but ill-conceal'd, 
The heaving bosom scarce reveal’d, 
Unseen to scan ; the slender waist, 

By the eacircling zone embrac’d ; 

And the waving line of grace, 

In ev'ry flexile limb to trace. 

While Modesty her chasten’d spell, 
With pow’r each loose desire to quell, 
Spreads o’er each charm—its potent sway 
A softness yields to beauty’s ray, 

And, like the immortal egis, wards 
Unholy thonghts from her she guards, 
Fuhancing ev’ry charm divine 

Which now with chastest lustre shine, 
And o’er the enraptur’d spirit stealing, 
Through the quicken’d pulses thrilling, 
Wake the beating heart to joy ; 

While flashing from the radiant eye, 
Beams love's ethereal subtil flame, 
Diffused o'er the soften’d frame. 

And should Aer pulse responsive beat, 
Her awelling breast with rapture heave, 
Her heart in unison dilate, 

This joy’s the purest earth can give. 
To view the fiery globe of day, 
Majestic springing from the sea ; 

To coaitbneplons the azure sky, 

Formed by light vapours sailing high ; 
Or, ting’d with evening’s hues of gold, 
The varied landscape to behold ; 

Or scattering wide her influence boon, 
To mark the mildly-shining moon, 
While, as her silvery beams decline, 
The twinkling stars more viyid shine ; 
These, though a thrilling joy they yield, 
And o’er the ardent spirit wicld 

A mighty pow’r; e’en these must low 
Before bright Beauty’s influence bow. 


Coventry, Dec. 9, 1817. J.C. 





SONNET 
On a Birth-dau, by the author of Literary Hours. 


Time ceases not his course—but yesterday 
And I was in my childhood—happy age ! 
Pale aching thoughts, nor cares could then 


engage 
My spirit for a moment: it was ga 
As the young squirrel, ever at its play, 

Without a wish to quit its narrow cage. 
Life seem'd a lustre—a cent ray, 

And not a warfare for warm youth to wage.— 
Dreams of my infancy! and are ye fled ?— 

Visions of joy! shall I behold ye never ?— 
Lost—gone—like wild flowers wreath'd around 

the dead ; 

Or lovers’ lips, that mct—to part for ever! 
Well, soon life’s dream of mystery will be past, 
And this wee feverish pulse grow still and cold 

at last. 





"THE LITERARY GAZETTE,’ AND 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





MATWEJEFF. 
A Russian Anecdote. 


ArRTEMON SerGiewitscu Matweserr, 
a Russian Bojar, in the second half of the 
17th Gentury, was, for his wisdom and 
loyalty, the favourite of the Czar Alexei 
ichailowitsch, and at the same time be- 
loved by the people for his humanity and 
benevolence. He was Governor of several 
Provinces, Keeper of the Great Seal, Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, and. Chief Judge 
of the Strelitzi. The Czarina Natalia ki- 
rilowna Narischkin, the Mother of Peter 
the Great, was educated in his house. Mat- 
wejeff possessed only # small house in Mos- 
cow, on the same spot where he afterwards 
erected a great building of stone, which (if 
it was not destroyed in 1812) is still stand- 
ing, and belongs to the princely tamily of 
Metschtschersky. The Czar had very often 
advised him to build a palace, but he al- 
ways evaded it. The Czar at length de- 
claring that he would himself have the pa- 
lace built for him, he answered—that he 
had already taken some measures for its 
erection, and he now actually ordered ma- 
terials for building. But at that time there 
was not sufficient stone in Moscow for the 
foundation. ‘The report was soon spread 


-| that the Bojar Matwejeff wanted to build a 


house, but could not begin for want of 
stones for the foundation. The Strelitzin 
and the people assembled and consulted, 
and the next day they sent deputies to 
Matwejeff. These said—‘* The Strelitzin 
and the people have learned that you want 
stones for the foundation of your house, 
and they salute you, and beg that you would 
accept them as a present from them.” “* My 
dear friends,” answered Matwejeff, ‘‘ I do 
not want your presents, but if you have 
stones, sell them to me: I am rich, and can 
a Raa them.” The deputies answered— 
‘« That you cannot do; those who sent us 
will not sell the stones at any price, but 
they will gladly make their benefactor a 

resent of them, and beg af you not to re- 
use it.” It was long belees Matwejetf was 
persuaded, but he at last consented. How 
great was his surprise when he saw, the next 
morning, his whole court-yard filled with 
TOMB-STONES! The deputies came again, 
and said ‘‘ We have fetched these stones 
from the graves of our fathers and children; 
and it was on that account that ‘we would 
not sell them at any price; but to the man 
who has done so much for us, we make 3 
presen: of that which we so highly vene- 
rate.” Matwejeff begged them to wait, and 
he went to the Czar, whom he made ac- 
quainted with this singular occurrence. 
“ Take the stones,” said the Czar, “ the 
people must love you gtr since they 
rob the graves of their families for your 
sake :—such a present, my friend, I would 
myself gratefull accept from the people. 





Limehouse, Jan. 30, 1818, 





Matwejeff went home, received the stones, 
thanked the deputies, and built his palace. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—Our Dramatic Register 
is this week unusually scanty. Miss Smith- 
son, the reigning star of the sage * Com- 
mittee, has performed Ellen in the Falls of 
Clyde, and taught us to remember Miss 
Kelly, whose pathos was the soul of this 
little drama. Miss S. exerts herself, and is a 
tolerable melo-dramatic attitudinarian ; but 
the feeling of the original Ellen is not in her. 
Her sorrows are querulous: her anguish is 
acted. The consequence is, that the au- 
dience are humanely spared all the interest, 
grief, and agitation which was produced 
by the Falls of Clyde on its earlier repre- 
sentations, Their eyes are as dry as the 
canvas waterfalls. 





On Tuesday Miss Byrne, who has been 
on a provincial excursion, resumed her 
station on these boards, as Rosina, and ae- 
quitted herself to admiration. 

A new play, founded on Rob Roy, is an- 
nounced at this Theatre. . 


Covent GAnpen.—Fazio, Guy Manner- 
ing, and the Point of Honour. We have 
not a word ty say on either. The new 


opera has, according to bad custom, been 
postponed from night to night, and stands 
now for this evening. Report says it will 
be a rich musical treat. 





* The Printer’s Devil, who is a bit of a critic, 
has just come to us to know if it should not be 
written stage committee. He thought sage must 
be a mistake. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

First representation of La Reconciliation 
par ruse, a comedy in one act. 

At the period when the imitators. of the 
author of La Surprise de ?TAmour, Les 
Sausses Confidences, &c. were busy in get- 
ting up farces, this piece would probably 
have been successful. It possesses all the 
guod qualities, and is exempt from many 
of the defects of Dorat’s Blueties. But the 
tage forisuch productions is at an end. 

The jealous disposition of Senanges has 
produced a quarrel between him and his 
cousin, Madame de Valcour, a young and 
beautiful widow, whom he adores, and by 
whom he is in his turn beloved. Charles 
de —— undertakes to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between them: this design does 
more honour to his friendship, than the 
stratagem he invents does to his ingenuity. 
But his zeal is not entirely disinterested, 
for Madame de Valcour, in her hatred of 
mankind, has sworn to make him wait until 
ni golatgee sister, to whom he is attached, 
shall come of age. Charles dispatches a 
letter to Senanges, informing him, that all 
his creditors have been paid, by a hand as 

eet as generous. Scnanges questions 
Madame de Vaicour’s waid, and is at length 
sufficiently : convinced, that his fair cousin 
it his benefactress. Gratitude is now com- 
Vined with love; he abjures jealousy, and 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


this very innocent falsehood renders four 
individuals happy. 

This little piece was extremely well re- 
ceived. From the elegant facility of the 
dialogue, it was easy to recognize the in- 
genious author of a more important pro- 
duction. : 








ACADEMIE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE. 


Garrick’s well known Afterpiece of 
Cymon, has furnished M. Etienne with the 
subject of an agreeable Opera, which has 
been very successfully brought out at the 
Academie Royale de Musique. Garrick 
presented his piece to the public under the 
modest title of a Dramatic Romance. Un- 
der this whimsical denomination it proved 
highly attractive at Drury-Lane Theatre 
in 1767.. In the Prologue the author en- 
treated the audience ‘‘ to attach no im- 
portance to the plot, the dialogue, the style, 
or the wit of the piece: these (said he) are 
trifles which may be passed over without 
notice; the essential objects are the danc- 
ing, decorations, dresses, demons, and aé- 
rial spirits.” M. Etienne’s Opera contains 
several amusing scenes, and is interspersed 
with wit and agrecable poetry. The Com- 
poser has not however fulfilled his duty 
with equal accuracy. He thought that be- 
cause the Poet had occasionally borrowed 
ideas from an English author, he might, in 
his turn, make free with a few melodies of 
the Italian composers. M. Le Bran’s 
music, though it constantly reminds us of 
what we have heard before, is, however, al- 
ways graceful and pleasing. All the talent 
of the Academie was combined to give ef- 
fect to this new Piece, which furnished Le- 
comte with an opportunity of appearing as 
an excellent singer and an agreeable comic 
actor. 





THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
First representation of ?Obligeant. 

The passion for being serviceable is the 
weakness of a good hedrt, the awkward 
movement of a kind disposition, which is 
not guided by discernment. Would to 
Heaven that Comedy had no other folly to 
satirize! She can, however, avail herself of 
this philanthropic mania, only in proportion 
as its effects present an amusing contrast 
to its cause. 

The ‘authors of the Odligeant have 
spoiled several good scenes in M. Dela- 
salle’s piece. His Officieua maladroit at least 
possessed the merit. of containing a few 
comic scenes. The Odbligeant, on the con- 
trary, presents the irremediable defect of 
developing a mistaken idea in a tedious 
way. The small portion of wit that was 
scattered through the piece, was ill placed, 
and therefore could not justly be termed 
wit. |. 

Trivial dialogues, and heroic couplets, 
which seemed to fall from the clouds, but 
were destisied to grovel on the earth, formed 
astring of unconnected extravagance : glory, 
victory, warriors, laurels, success, French- 
men; these magical words were uttered 
without effect, which can never be the case 
when they are properly applied: but they 
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must not be d ed in common-place 
phrases. There is in the world a set. of 
unfortunate people who spoil every thing 
they meddle with. 

he piece was deservedly hissed; the 
authors, who were probably accustomed to 
such receptions, would fain have regarded 
this failure as a successful representation; 
The curtain was drawn up; but Lepeintre, 
who performed the part of the Odbligeant, 
with a degree of talent worthy of a better 
fate.and a better B ning supported his cha- 


racter by concealing the names of the 
authors. 











Mrs, Glossop, originally Miss Feron, 
whom our play-bills gallantly called the 
English Catalani when she made her debut 
in London, is now performing at Paris. 
The following notice of her is from a 
French critic : 

Madame Feron, who made her debut at 
the Theatre Royal Italien, in the character 
of Marietta, in the Caccia di Enrico IV. 
was extremely well received. She is a 
young woman, a native of England; her 
figure is somewhat too petite for the stage, 
and she pronounces Italian in a way which 
would induce one to conclude that she 
sesses every requisite qualification for 
speaking German. When, however, the ear 
becomes familiarized with this harshness of 
pronunciation, we cannot refrain from be- 
stowing praise on her talent both as a 
singer and an actress. Her voice, which isa 
soprano of considerable compass, preserves 
great sweetness and purity even in its high- 
est tones ; her method is good, she always 
sings in tune, and is upon the whole a 
valuable acquisition to the Opera Buffa, 
We must, however, hear her in some classic 
work before we can pass a decided opinion 
on her merit. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

On the night between the 10th and 
llth, an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate the Duke of Wellington, as he en- 
tered the gate of his hotel, in Paris; 
The villain, who had concealed himself 
near the place, rushed out as his Grace's 
carriage approached, and fired at him, 
thank Providence, ineffectually. He 
then made his escape, aud it does not 
appear that any cluc has been obtained 
tu trace him to his lair. The political 
journals have mounted an argument on 
this diabolical act, and eagerly discuss 
the question, whether the attempt was 
the result of public or private ven- 
geance, or was made by a foreigner or 
a Frenchman. As we cannot solve 
these doubts, we shall not canvass 
them: one thing is certain, that the 
atrocity being committed in France, 
ought to stimulate every Frenchinan to 
clear away the stain, by detecting and 
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bringing the murderer to justice. There 
is some strange talk of a warning letter 
from Brussels, written ‘by Lord Kin- 
naird to the Duke of Wellington. 

Our Parliament continues to be prin- 
eipally eccupied with the petitions of the 
persons who were imprisoned under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. We 
are Sorry that it is not more profitably 
employed. 

In France, the chief feature of news 
is the trial of Bruneau, the pretended 
He acts the king 
still, and ,is quite furious at being 
brought to the bay as, an iinpostor. 

A. sop bas been bern at Medrid to 
the dnfant Don. Carlos, the King’s 
brothér.- A compromise between the 
Cabinets of Spain and Portugal, re- 
Pee the settlements on the Rio 

ta, has, it a8 stated, been agreed 
upon through the intervention of the 
ied, Powers. 

The Grand-Duke Nicholas of Russia 
is about to make a tour of Burope, be- 
ginning with England. ‘Phe Journal 
of the Austrian Princes, contained in 
the four last Numbers of the Literary 
Gazelle, and continued, goes to shew, 
that there is a great talent for obscrya- 
tion in these aardern Telemachuses ; 
and undoubtedly there is no country 
where they can acquire so muuch useful 
information as our own. The Arch- 
duchess 6f Parma, Buonaparte’s fast 
lady, it is also said, intends us a visit. 

The warriage of our amiable and 
accomplished Princess Elizabeth, with 
the Prince of Hesse owburg, will, ac- 
cording to court news, be celebrated in 
a few weeks. 

The Duke of Clarence is said to be 


on the eve of a marriage with a Prin- J 


cess of Denmark. The family alliances 
between Great Britain and Dennvark 
Have been frequent in history. 

The death of the King of Sweden 
has been announced front Hamburgh: 
Bernatlotté will now, we suppese, 
ascend a tlirone; the rightful king 
having become a simple citizen. This 
js One of Furtune’s caprices. 

Accoufits' from Antigua mention the 
dread of a negro insurréction in that 
Island, which being foreknown, will, 
Wwe expect, be prevented. A shock of 
an éarthquike had been experienced. 
~ A’seené in itself too shocking, (we 
allude to the execution of two women 
and two men at the Old Bailey last 
Tuesday) was rendered still more dis- 

by the inexpertness of the hang- 
ian, which three of these 
wretched beings died in struggles of 





agony. It is imipossible for us to re- 
concile our minds to the expediency of 
these death-punishments for so many 
offences. This apparetit severity does 
not. diminish the crimes against which 
it is directed. Forgeries are more nu- 
merous than ever; and ruffians shrink 
not from murder, since the law awards 
nod heavitr doom for that atrocious 
guilt, Surely a life of labour afd ex- 
piation. would be a more effectual pre- 
ventive of the less dreadful sins against 
society; and the mortal fate of. the 
assassin would then have more powerful 
influence as anexamplée. We dare-say it 
was setiously said and done; but there 
was a theatrical effect, and an unfitness 
of pun in the conduct of the clergyman 
en this occasion, as reported. in the news- 
paper's: he is said to have given the 
fatal signal on repeating the words, 
“tn the midst of tife we are in death!" 
His namesake travestied Virgil—the 
scaffold is no place to ¢ravestie the scrip- 
tures. 
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VARIBTIES. 





Equitaste Trave Sociretry.—Our read- 
ers will observe from an advertisement in 
our fast Page that this society, of which 
we took notice in No. 56 of the Literary 


Gazette, is assuming that stable and consist-| well 


eit form which will speedily enable every 
one to judge of its merits. We shall re- 
joice to see the production announced, and 
more glad to see the nuisance of vexatious 
litigation abated by the exertions of an 
= and well-constituted association 
like that now projected. 


Russia continues to present examples 
of longevity which seldom occur in our 
southern climates. From the. latest ac- 
count of the state of population, which was 
puldished last month at St. Petersbus : 
t appears that there are at present in the 
Russian in 613 men upwards of 
100 years of. age, 209 upwards of 103, 
123 upwards of 110, 72 upwards of 125, 
31 of 120, 13 of 125, 6 of 130, and 1 of 
155. 





Ir is proposed to build an Observato 
within the precincts of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the expences of which are estimated 
at about 10,0001. A Grace will be pro- 
nosed to the Senate for a donation of 5,000/. 

m the University chest, and a subscrip- 
tion opened for raising the remainder of 
the sum, plication is to be made. to 
Government fo appoint an observer and an 
assistant, with adequate salaries. 

A Pafisian dentist lately published an 
Essay on the vtiniry of teeth, and on their 
nga aes & wit observed, that he hoped 
mao would be as useful as its sub- 





EXPLANATION /OF AN INSCRIPTION ON A 
ROCK IN‘ NEPAUL. : 
Colonel yer cee in his account of 
the kin of Nepaul, mentions 4 rock, 
on which are cut many Oriental inscrip- 
tions. ‘It is very re able that one of 
them is in Roman capital letters. It is sup- 
posed to be the work of a Missionary ;— 
this is very likely. It seems as if such a 
man had wished to add to the Oriental writ- 
ings something Occidental; but it appears 
to me more likely that he was actuated by 
ennui. A wish is expressed to have a 
fae-simile of this inscription, and no expla- 
nation of it is attempted. The inscription 
however is given; it is as follows : 
AWT. 0. M. NEWI. NTERLHI. VE. R.. 
In order that some profound scholar may 
not wo a learned dissertation on the sub- 
ject, I only observe the words—‘‘Automne, 
Winter, PHiver,” which doubtless have not 
come together by chance in this inscription. 
How many an inscription of equal value has 
puzzled the heads of the learned! = Q. Z. 


Tue heirs of M. Bertrand, a Protestant 
minister at Berne, have discovered, among 
the pa of that clergyman, a t num- 
ber unpublished letters of Voltaire, 
most of which are in his own hand-writing, 
and all of which bear his signature. It is 
said that they are to be forthwith published 
at Paris. he politics, morals, and re- 
ligion of Voltaire are nearly buried, We 
hope, by this time, under the ruins which 
they hate occasioned: but the lovers of 
mere amusement may have their curiosity 
id by any genuine fragments of 
that extraordinary though unprincipled 
writer .— Ttmes. 


Tuat we live in the age of Dictionaries 
is an old observation. The Bibliographie 
de la France announces the prospectus of 
a Dictionnaire infernal. A Dictivanaire 
des Etiquettes, by Madame de Genlis, is 
barely to be published by the same Book- 
seller. 


Rome, Jan. 10. The stady of the fine 
arts Tevives more and more every day in 
this capital of the world. Le Chevalier 
Thorwaldson is ied in restoring the 
last of the statues of Egina. These master- 

ieces of art have inspired him with the 

ire of making an attempt in the Ayper- 
antique style. ¢ Count mariva, one 
of the most wealthy patrons of the arts in 
Europe, has given Thorwaldson an order 
for the entry of Alexander into Babylon, 
which excites admiration in fresco on the 
palace of the Pope, on Monte Cavallo. We 
observe in the workshop of the Marquis 
Canova the group of a nymph and Cupid, 
which he has just executed for the Prince 
Regent of and. The Minister of Naples, 
Marquis de Fosealdi, has caused to be 
transferred to canvass three freseos of Do- 
miinichino, which were found in twe gloomy 
chambers and an open portico of the Far- 
nesian Palace. T has suc- 
ceeded very well. The plan of the Vatican 
Museum, executed by two Parisian artists, 
will soon be published. The early plan of 
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Bramante has been added to it, but unfor- 
tunately it has been disfigured by those who 
were required to execute it.—French Paper. 


A veTreR from Rome (quoted in a 
French paper) states, that Lord Guildford 
(late Mr. Frederick North) is busy in found- 
ing an university in the Seven Islands, of 
which he is to be President. By a ludicrous 
inistake, the French Editor calls him a 
Caledonian, supposing the name of North 
to be a designation of country.— Times. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for 
February 1818. Grammaire Chinoise, par 
M. Morrison, par M. Rémusal.—Annales 
de P Agriculture Francaise, par M. Tessier. 
Description du Royaume de Caboul,. par 
M. Elphinstone, par M. S. de Sacy.—Ju- 
piter Olympien, par Quatremere de Satna, 
par M. Letronne.—Cours de Littérature, 
par M. Lemercier; M. Raynouard.—Vie 
de Niebuhr, par son Fils; M. Vanderbourg. 
—Mémoire sur ’Hydrencéphale, par M. 
Coindet ; M. Tessier. 


Captain Tuckey’s Narrative of the Expe- 
dition to the Conco in Souru Arrica, will 
be published on Tuesday Next. 


The Marquis of Stafford has written to 
Mr. Caney, to express his high opinion of 
his Critical Description of West's Death 
on the Pale Horse; and enclosed a noble 
token of his approbation. 


The Spectatore Italiano announces the 
forthcoming publication of the Travels of 
the Count di Borgia, who availed himself 
of the permission of the Bey of Tunis to 
penetrate into the interior of that kingdom. 


He made various excavations in ancient 


Utica, visited upwards of 250 ruins of an- 
cient cities and villages, and made sketches 
of 400 monuments hitherto unknown—such 
as cities, temples, porticoes, theatres, sta- 
tues, and inscriptions in the Greek, Latin, 
and Punic languages. M. Borgio has dis- 
covered in the library of the Prince several 
Arabian manuscripts unknown to the 
learned world, which throw an important 
light on the history of Africa. The work 
will form five octavo volumes, together with 
anatlas of 100 engravings. 


A French periodical Paper gives the fol- 
lowing list as the present establishinent of 
the Journal des Savans: 

President, M. Le Garde des Sceaux.— 
Assistants, M. M. Dacier, Silvestre de Sacy, 
Gosselin and Cuvier—Regular Writers, 
M. M. Daunou (Editor and Secretary to 
the Journal) Tessier, Quatremere de Quin- 
cy, Biot, Visconti, Vanderbourg, Ray- 
nouard, Raoul Rochette, Chezy, V. Cou- 
tin, Letronne, and Dulong. 





FOREIGN NECROLOGY. ~- 
Lovis Genty, born at Senlis in 1743, 
and died at Orleans on the 22d of Septem. 
ber, 1817. He is known as the author of 
following works :— 





1. Arbor Philosophica. 

2. Discours sur le Luxe; which obtain- 
ed the prize at the Academy of Besancon, 
in 1784. 

3. De PInfluence de Fermal sur son Si¢- 
cle; a memorial which obtained a reward 
from the Academy of Toulouse. 

4. L’Influence dela Decouverte de PA- 
merique sur le bonheur du Genre Humain. 
This was at first merely an academic dis- 
course, but on attaining a second edition, it 
became a work of considerable importance. 

The following is an extract from an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Etrennes Orlea- 
naises for 1818 :—‘* M. Genty’s portefolio 
contains many valuable fragments, which 
might ensure to him a distinguished rank 
among tragic poets.” 

JeAN ANTOINE Heporn, pE Pons-Lvu- 
DON, who is sometimes erroneously called 
Hedouin, was born at Rheims, on the 5th 
of February 1739, and died in the same city 
on the 27th of October 1817. He has 
written— 

1. Essai sur les Grands Hommes d’une 
Partie de la Champagne: par un Habitant 
du Pays. The second edition appeared in 
1770, containing the Dedicatory Epistle, 
addressed to Monsieur A— A— ¢ T— 
P— A— d- T— C— d- R. These ini- 
tials designate M. Alexander Angelique de 
Talleyrand Perigord, Archbishop of Traja- 
nople, und Coadjutor of Rheims. 

2. Lettre d’un Remois 4 un Parisien sur 
ce que doit Payer les Corvées en France. 

3. Memoire d’un Militaire au Roi, sur ce 
qu il a éprouvé de contradictions, en son etat. 

4. A Memorial against Calonne. 

5. A Memorial for Competition at the 
Academy of Chalons, in 1788. 

6. Three Letters on the States General, 
inserted in the Correspondance Secrete of 
1789. We may here give a few details con- 
cerning this scandalous and entertaining 
Correspondance. \t appeared at Neuwied 
under the title of Correspondance Lit- 
teraire Secrete; each number contained 
eight small 8vo. pages, occasionally accom- 
‘ayy by a Supplement. The first num- 
yer is dated June 4, 1774. This Corres- 
pondance was continued until the 7th of 
March 1793. It was re-printed at Lon- 
don (Maestricht) in 1787, in 18 volumes, 
which bring it up to the 7th of Oct. 1785. 
Among the contributors to this work were 
G. Imbert, who died in 1803, and M. de 
Beaunoir. 

Discours aux Cing-cent Quarante 
Electeurs ; in two quarto pages; 1790. 

8. Le Directeur Executif, trompé- sur 
Forfaitures Ministerielles. 

Par la faute et le fait de vieux premiers commis, 
Sans cesse criminels et toujours impunis. 

9. Au Conseil-General de la Legion 
@Honneur: dated Rheims, Aug. 1, 1806. 

X. Various Letters, Petitions, &c. 

It is not this individual, but his cousin, 
Jean a gage Hedoin (and not Hedouin) 
who died in 1802, who wrote the Esprit de 
Raynal, of which Jean Antoine, who was 
at that time a prisoner in the castle of 
Ham, declared himself to be the author, in 
order to shield his relation from the un- 
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happy consequences that might have en- 
sued. = 

Jutien Bonnarox pe Maret, Doctor 
of Medicine, died at Paris on the 29th No- 
vember 1817. | He has published :— 

1. Memoir sur le Croup. 

2. Traité sur la Nature et le Traitement 
de la Phthisic Pulmonaire. 


Nicoxtas Buxipon, was born at Paris on 
the 2d of November 1754, and died there 
on the 5th of June 1817. He has produced 

1. La Redoute Chinoise : poeme éphé- 
mere; par M. B. addressé 1 M. P. This 
ae is anonymous. The individual 

esignated by the letter P. is M. Plain- 
cheur. The subject of the poem suffici- 
ently indicates its date; namely, about the 
year 1784. 

2. Meditations sur la Mort faite dans 
un Cimetiere. This poem occupies seve- 
ral pages in the third volume of the Poésies 
philosophiques, et descriptives des Au- 
teurs qui se sont distingués dans le dix- 
huitieme si¢écle. This is an extremely ju- 
dicious collection ; but the printing is very 
incorrect, as may be seen from the title of 
M. Bulidon’s work, which we have literally 
transcribed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
FEBRUARY. 
Thursday, 12—Thermometer from 28 to 36. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 31. 
Wind S. by W. and S.E }.—Generally over- 
cast. 
Friday, 13—Thermometer from 27 to 40. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 16. 
Wind S. E. .—A very pleasant and clear day. 
Saturday, 14—Thermometer from 21 to 36, 
Barometer from 30, 02 to 29, 98. 
Wind S. E. 3.—Very clear. The rime that 
fell from the trees is not yet dissolved, so cold 
has the wind been, though the sun shone the 
whole day. 
Sunday, 15—Thermometer from 25 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 19. 
Wind FE: by S. E. and E. by N. 3.—Morning 
and noon clear; afternoon and evening cloudy, 
with a little rain in the evening. The rime quite 
gone. 
Monday, 16—Thermometer from 30 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 15. 
Wind E. by N. and S. by E. 4.—Generally 
cloudy, the moon just shining in the evening, 
and a halo forming. 
Tuesday, 17—-Thcrmometer from 38 to 51. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 17. 
Wind S. by E. 4.—A remarkably fine sunny 
day. 
IF ednesday, 18—Thermometer from 35 to 50. 
Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 07. 
Wind S. 2.—Raining all the day. No rain till 
to-day since the 1st instant. 
Latitude 51, 37.32N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Up springs the lark, 
Shrill voie’d, and loud, the messenger of morn; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he, mounted, si 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their nts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. 
Thomson, B. 1. l. 587. 
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